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FOREWORD. 


1B5^515 

In  presenting  the  published  report  of  the  “Proceedings  of 
the  Central  Ohio  Valley  Historical  Conference/’  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  have  preferred,  for  obvious  reasons, 
simply  to  assume  the  part  of  editors  and  compilers.  We  take  this 
opportunity,  however,  to  express  in  a general  way,  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  courtesy  shown  by  the  various  publications  and  official 
boards,  whose  articles  we  have  used  in  the  succeeding  pages 
Due  acknowledgment  of  each  will  appear  in  the  proper  place. 
We  also  tender  our  hearty  thanks  to  those  who  appeared  upon  our 
program  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  furnished  the  copy  of 
their  addresses  for  publication  and  thus  doubled  our  indebtedness 
to  them  for  the  success  of  the  Conference. 

In  addition  to  those  whose  services  are  indicated  by  the 
printed  papers,  the  Executive  Committee  feel  that  the  movement 
owes  much  to  a host  of  friends  whose  names  appear  in  the  list  of 
participating  organizations,  but  who  cannot  be  singled  out  for 
special  mention  here.  We  feel  that  we  must,  however,  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  extended  to  our  guests  by  the 
authorities  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  of  the  exhibits  by 
the  Public  Library  and  by  the  Plistorical  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Ohio,  which  added  so  much  to  the  interest  of  the  meetings.  We 
are  particularly  indebted  to  the  Secretary,  E.  O.  Randall,  and  the 
members  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  for  the 
privilege  of  publishing  this  Report  as  an  extra  number  of  the 
Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly.  Such  courtesies 
not  only  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  historical  interests  in 
general,  but  serve  as  a tribute  to  the  spirit  of  unity  which  animates 
the  historical  activities  of  the  section  we  serve. 

The  arrangement  of  this  “Report”  is  readily  seen.  First 
come  two  articles  giving  the  objects  and  a brief  history  of  the 
Conference.  Then  follow  the  final  program,  reports  of  the  meet- 
ings and  of  the  exhibits,  and  the  formal  papers  in  extenso.  We 
close  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Nine,  giving  the  con- 
stitution of  the  proposed  Ohio  Valley  Historical  Association, 
with  which  we  urge  all  those  interested  to  ally  themselves. 

Charles  Theodore  Greve, 
Isaac  Joslin  Cox, 

Frank  Parker  Goodwin, 

Executive  Committee. 
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PRELIMINARY  CIRCULAR 

OF 

THE  CENTRAL  OHIO  VALLEY  HISTORY  CONFERENCE.1 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  NOVEMBER  29  AND  30,  I9O/. 

* % 

The  observance  of  national  holidays  and  of  centennial  cele- 
brations may  be  said  to  be  a fixed  American  habit,  but  as  yet  too 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  details  of  local  history  and  its 
connection  with  sectional  or  national  development.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  various  organizations  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati  have 
combined  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a history  conference  that 
should  embrace  as  its  field  a considerable  portion  of  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley. We  invite  your  attention  to  the  following  proposals  herein 
outlined. 

It  seems  to  the  Committee  that  the  following  persons  have 
an  interest  in  the  subject  of  local  history,  and  that  they  might  con- 
veniently unite  their  efforts  in  stimulating  a still  greater  interest 
in  the  subject.  The  teacher  of  history  is  vitally  concerned  with 
all  that  arouses  his  pupils.  The  specialist  in  local  history  under- 
takes the  double  task  of  preserving  the  records  of  the  past  and 
of  publishing  such  as  are  of  special  importance.  Members  of 
hereditary  patriotic  organizations  are  not  only  engaged  in  the 
inviting  subject  of  genealogy,  but  also  in  the  more  serious  prob- 
lem of  rendering  the  lives  and  teachings  of  worthy  ancestors 
more  comprehensible  to  those  of  alien  parentage.  All  of  these 
individuals  are  concerned  in  the  subject  of  local  history,  but  are 
usually  working  along  wholly  independent  lines.  The  following 
plan  is  designed  as  an*  experiment  to  determine  whether  it  is 
possible  to  unite  their  efforts  in  this  common  field  and  whether 
permanent  results  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  attempt. 

In  furtherance  of  this  plan  some  twelve  organizations  of 
Cincinnati,  including  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Ohio,  the  Cincinnati  Branch  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of 
America,  and  the  various  hereditary  patriotic  societies,  in  con- 

aThis  is  a copy  of  the  preliminary  announcement  of  the  Conference, 
which  was  published  in  June,  1907. 
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nection  with  the  teachers  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  have  determined 
to  hold  a series  of  meetings  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  November 
29  and  30,  1907.  This  movement  to  represent  all  classes  of 
workers  in  the  local  historical  field  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
authorities  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  they  have  offered 
the  use  of  the  University  buildings  for  the  holding  of  such  meet- 
ings as  should  seem  desirable.  The  above  mentioned  organiza- 
tions of  the  city  are  to  act  as  hosts  on  this  occasion,  and  they 

invite  the  attendance  and 
hearty  co-operation  of 
similiar  bodies  in  the 
central  portion  of  the 
Ohio  Valley.  The  un- 
dersigned committee  de- 
sires to  get  into  com- 
munication, as  quickly 
as  possible,  with  all  such 
organizations  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  will  appreciate 
any  suggestions  that  will 
further  this  purpose. 

One  of  the  proposed 
meetings  will  be  devoted 
to  the  work  of  local  his- 
tory societies,  of  which 
there  are  a number  of 
national  reputation  with- 
in this  district.  We  plan 
to  give  these  societies 
Herbert  Jenney.  an  opportunity  to  ex- 

plain their  work,  the  val- 
ue of  their  collections,  and  to  discuss  possible  methods  of  co-oper- 
ation in  our  particular  field.  The  meeting  will  also  be  addressed 
by  a speaker  of  national  reputation,  and  there  will  be  an  exhibit 
of  the  valuable  collections  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Ohio,  under  whose  auspices  the  meeting  will  be  held. 

The  second  meeting  will  consider  some  practical  problem 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  history  teaching.  After  the  pre- 
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mentation  of  the  main  subject  by  some  acknowledged  leader,  there 
will  be  opportunity  for  critical  discussion  of  the  subject  matter 
.»f  this  address.  In  order  to  make  this  particular  meeting  a suc- 
cess, we  desire  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  those  in  our  section 
who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  teaching  history,  whether  in 
the  university,  college,  high  school,  or  in  the  grades. 

Another  meeting  will  be  given  over  to  the  work  of  the 
various  patriotic  societies,  and  at  this  meeting  opportunity  will  ' 
be  afforded  for  all  the  participating  organizations  to  present 
briefly  the  purpose  and  particular  line  of  work  of  each  and  to 
offer  addresses  covering  the  chief  representative  periods  of  our 
national  history.  In  connection  with  this  meeting,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  others,  there  will  be  informal  social  features,  which  we 
hope  will  prove  of  interest  and  profit  to  our  guests  and  which  will 
afford  to  all  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  distinguished  speakers 
who  appear  on  our  program.  With  reference  to  the  latter,  our 
object  will  be  to  include  those  of  national  as  well  as  those  of  local 
reputation. 

An  evening  meeting  will  be  devoted  to  an  address  of  a pop- 
ular character.  We  desire  to  present  a program  that  will  be  of 
general  appeal  and  yet  at  the  same  time  of  permanent  value  in  the 
province  of  local  history. 

By  means  of  this  conference  we  hope  to  accomplish  the 
following  definite  objects: 

(1)  To  arouse  a greater  interest  in  the  subject  of  local 
history  throughout  the  whole  Ohio  Valley,  to  stimulate  the  work 
of  gathering  and  preserving  historical  records,  and  to  secure  more 
efficient  co-operation  among  the  local  societies. 

(2)  To  bring  in  closer  touch  various  classes  of  historical 
workers,  and  to  excite  a permanent  interest  in  all  phases  of  active 
historical  work. 

(3)  To  assist  the  history  teacher  in  the  definite  problems 
connected  with  his  work,  and  particularly  to  bring  to  his  service 
the  wealth  of  illustrative  material  afforded  by  the  details  of  our 
l°cal  history.  In  this  connection  it  may  seem  advisable  to  extend 
die  field  of  work  of  the  Cincinnati  History  Teachers'  Association 
•'O  as  to  include  the  Central  Ohio  Valiev. 
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(4)  To  bring  the  individual  teachers  and  workers  into  in- 
timate personal  contact  with  certain  leaders  in  the  historical  field. 

(5)  Should  the  success  of  this  meeting  warrant  it,  and  if 
it  should  seem  advisable  to  other  communities  participating  in  this 
conference,  to  adopt  some  general  plan  for  holding  similar  future 
meetings,  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  seem  advisable. 

In  view  of  our  purpose  we  invite  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  this  work.  The  undersigned  committee 
will  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  concerning  speakers,  lists  of 
names  and  addresses  of  history  workers,  details  concerning  local 
history  organizations  and  patriotic  societies,  and  any  other  sources 
of  information  that  will  assist  in  rendering  the  conference  a suc- 
cess. Please  address  all  communications  to  Frank  Parker  Good- 
w'in,  3435  Observatory  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Charles  Theodore  Greve,  Chairman , 

Isaac  Joslin  Cox, 

Frank  Parker  Goodwin,  Secretary , 

Committee  on  Program. 


THE  CENTRAL  OHIO  VALLEY  HISTORY  CONFERENCE. 

By  Isaac  Joslin  Cox. 

(Reprinted  from  the  Ohio  Magazine,  Vol.  III.,  No.  5.) 

The  series  of  meetings  suggested  by  the  above  title  will  be  held  in 
Cincinnati  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  the  present  November.  They  are  de- 
signed to  illustrate  within  a fairly  definite  locality,  certain  recent  historical 
tendencies,  such  as  co-operation  in  extensive  undertakings  and  the  em- 
phasizing of  national  elements  in  local  or  sectional  history.  While  these 
tendencies  appeal  especially  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching,  or  in 
compiling  local  annals,  there  are  many  others  who  have  acquired  a 
renewed  interest  in  historic  ideals,  local  and  national,  largely  through  the 
work  of  the  Hereditary  patriotic  societies.  Representatives  of  these  three 
classes  have  always  been  found  in  Cincinnati,  but  unfortunately  they  are 
usually  working  along  wholly  independent  lines.  It  occurred  to  some  of 
their  leaders  that  a series  of  united  meetings,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
particular  organizations  but  attended  by  members  of  all,  might  profitably 
be  employed  to  stimulate  among  them  still  greater  interest  in  the  local 
historical  field ; and  with  the  characteristic  hospitality  of  the  “Queen 
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’City”  they  determined  to  invite  their  neighbors  in  the  Ohio  Valley  to 
share  in  their  laudable  undertaking. 

The  development  of  this  idea  was  natural  and  comparatively  simple. 
I irst  proposed  by  the  writer  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cincinnati 
History  Teachers’  Association,  it  received  the  enthusiastic  support  of  that 
body.  Then  the  plan  was  gradually  unfolded  to  organizations  likely  to 
be  interested.  Once  explained  in  some  detail,  it  met  with  an  acceptance 
that  seemed  almost  spontaneous.  In  the  course  of  a few  weeks  it  was  pos- 
sible to  organize  a general 
committee  upon  which  were 
gathered  representatives  of 
the  leading  patriotic  societies 
of  the  city,  of  the  local  histor- 
ical society,  of  the  local 
archaeological  branch,  and 
of  the  leading  teachers’  clubs. 
In  all  some  twelve  organiza- 
tions shared  in  this  new  local 
co-operative  movement,  de- 
signed to  interest  each  in  the 
work  of  all. 

The  co-operation  of  these 
organizations  and  the  hearty 
interest  of  their  membership 
assured  the  success  of  the 
plan.  The  work  of  arranging 
a program  was  then  entrusted 
to  a sub-committee  of  three, 
of  which  Mr.  Charles  Theo- 
dore Greve,  the  local  histor- 
ian of  Cincinnati,  is  Chair- 
man. His  well-known  inter- 
est in  the  subject  of  local  his- 
tory and  his  membership  in 
various  patriotic  and  social 
organizations  render  him 
an  ideal  person  for  this  position.  The  other  members  of  the  committee 
are  Mr.  Prank  Parker  Goodwin,  who  has  an  important  record  in  the  his- 
tory work  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools  and  in  recent  publications  in 
the  economic  field  of  Ohio  Valley  history:  and  the  writer,  connected  with 
the  department  of  History  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  As  co-workers 
with  these  upon  particular  committees,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  ser- 
vices of  Mrs.  William  Dalton  Warren,  of  the  Colonial  Dames.  Mrs.  John 
V Bechtel,  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Mr.  Herbert 
Jtnney,  of  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants,  and  Mr.  Harry  B. 
Mackoy,  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned 
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above,  other  members  of  the  General  Committee  have  rendered  efficient 
services  as  opportunity  offered. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  conference  on  the  afternoon  of  November 
29th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Ohio,  will  afford  a symposium  for  local  history  workers,  for  to  such  this 
meeting  will  especially  appeal.  The  main  address  is  to  be  given  by  Dr. 
Reuben  Gold  Tlnvaites,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  ana 
one  of  the  most  noted  specialists  in  the  local  history  of  the  Old  Northwest. 
Dr.  Thwaites  bears  an  international  reputation  as  editor  of  the  “Jesuit 
Relations,”  “Early  Western  Travels,”  the  “Wisconsin  Historical  Collec- 
tions,” and  the  “Original  Journals  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,” 
and  is  almost  equally  well  known  for  his  popular  works  of  western  ex- 
ploration and  biography. 

Following  will  come  brief  presentations  of  certain  topics  of  more 
immediate  local  interest.  Hon.  E.  O.  Randall,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  will  speak  on  the  work  of  that 
society;  Mr.  George  S.  Cottman,  editor  of  the  Indiana  Quarterly  Maga- 
zine of  History,  on  “Possible  Methods  of  Co-operation  in  Local  Historical 
Work;”  Mr.  C.  B.  Galbreath,  of  the  Ohio  State  Library,  on  “The  His- 
torical Work  of  State  Librarians;”  Hon.  Virgil  A.  Lewis,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  on  “State 
Aid  in  Historical  Work;”  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Secretary  of  the  Ken- 
tucky State  Historical  Society,  on  the  work  of  that  organization,  and  Mr. 
W.  W.  Longmoor  on  county  historical  work ; and  Mr.  Frederick  W. 
Hinkle  on  “Recent  Work  in  Local  Prehistoric  Fields.” 

These  papers  presented  in  brief  form  at  this  meeting,  are  later  to 
be  expanded  for  publication,  and  in  this  form  should  prove  a valuable 
guide  for  the  local  historical  field. 

In  connection  with  this  meeting  there  will  be  an  exhibit  of  the 
valuable  maps,  manuscripts,  and  rare  volumes  in  the  collection  of  the 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio.  A general  loan  exhibit  is 
also  being  prepared  by  the  various  patriotic  organizations  at  the  city 
Public  Library,  under  the  general  oversight  of  Librarian  N.  D.  C.  Hodges. 

On  Friday  evening  will  occur  a reception  and  banquet  which  should 
prove  one  of  the  most  pleasant  occasions  of  the  whole  Conference.  The 
Honorable  William  Dudley  Foulke,  National  Civil  Service  Commissioner 
and  a historian  and  publicist  of  note,  will  be  the  chief  speaker;  Professor 
William  H.  Venable,  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  coterie  of  Ohio’s  poets, 
and  a local  historian  of  repute,  will  read  an  original  poem  ; and  brief  toasts 
will  be  given  by  representatives  of  different  portions  of  the  Valley.  This 
social  occasion  will  afford  our  historical  workers  an  opportunity  for  closer 
acquaintance  and  may  prove  of  assistance  in  the  formation  of  some  per- 
manent organization. 

The  meeting  of  Saturday  morning,  November  30.  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Cincinnati  History  Teachers’  Association.  The  prin- 
ciple paper  on  this  occasion  will  be  presented  by  Professor  James  Alton 
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James,  of  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.,  who  is  Chairman  of 
the  “Committee  on  History  in  the  Grades,”  appointed  by  the  American 
Historical  Association,  at  its  Chicago  Meeting,  to  investigate  the  subject 
of  instruction  in  History  in  the  grammar  grades.  It  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  its  forthcoming  report  will  prove  as  epoch-making  as  that  of 
the  famous  “Committee  of  Seven.”  Professor  James’s  subject  is,  “Th* 
Teacher  of  the  Social  Sciences;”  and  his  paper  will  be  discussed  by 
Professor  Samuel  Bannister  Harding,  of  the  University  of  Indiana; 
Professor  Clement  L.  Martzolff,  of  Ohio  University;  and  A 
A.  Freedlander,  of  the  Louisville  Manual  Training  High  School.  At  the 
conclusion  of  these  exercises  an  informal  luncheon  will  be  served  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  to  the  assembled  teachers  and  their  guests. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  series  on  Saturday  afternoon  will  doubtless 
prove  of  greatest  popular  interest.  The  occasion  will  be  a public  reception, 
in  which  the  various  patriotic  organizations  will  participate.  The  prepara- 
tion of  this  special  feature  is  the  immediate  work  of  a committee  headed 
by  Mr.  Harry  B.  Mackoy,  of  Covington,  Ky.,  who  is  equally  well  known 
for  his  social  leadership  and  his  interest  in  the  work  of  hereditary  patriotic 
societies. 

All  these  meetings  will  prove  of  general  public  interest  and  the  com- 
mittees in  charge  of  each  will  strive  to  combine  abundant  hospitality  with 
intellectual  stimulus,  in  order  that  through  a wider  acquaintance  with  the 
different  classes  of  workers  of  this  particular  field,  there  may  result  a 
broader  and  more  abiding  popular  interest  in  the  teaching  and  writing  of 
its  local  history.  As  definite  results  of  our  meeting  together,  we  may 
reasonably  hope  for  the  formation  of  some  organization  that  will  advance 
the  work  of  the  history  teachers  of  this  section;  and  the  adoption  of 
some  method  of  more  efficient  co-operation  among  its  local  historical  so- 
cieties. With  this  in  view,  the  associated  organizations  of  Cincinnati  in- 
vite the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Conference, 
even  if  beyond  the  uncertain  limits  of  the  “Central  Ohio  Valley,”  for  wj 
desire  our  effort  to  be  a permanent  contribution  to  the  development  of 
historical  work  in  the  Middle  West. 

PROGRAM. 

I. 

LOCAL  HISTORY  CONFERENCE. 

• Friday,  November  29,  2:00  P.  M. 

McMicken  Hall,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Presiding  Officer.  Charles  T.  Greve. 

Addresses  of  Welcome: 

Mayor  E.  J.  Dempsey  . Cincinnati 

President  Charles  W.  Dabney University  of  Cincinnati 
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Introductory  address  Charles  Theodore  Greve, 

Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio 
Address  — The  Mission  of  Local  History, 

Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  LL.  D.,  Wisconsin  Historical  Society 
Reports  on  the  Relation  of  the  State  to  Work  in  Local  History : 

The  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society, 

Hon.  E.  O.  Randall,  Secretary,  Columbus,  O. 
The  Work  of  the  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Secretary,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

State  Aid  in  Local  History  Work .....Virgil  A.  Lewis, 

Director  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Historical  Work  of  the  State  Librarian C.  B.  Galbreath, 

Ohio  State  Library 

Reports  of  Special  Work  in  Local  History: 

Methods  of  Co-operation  in  Local  History  Work. 

George  S.  Cottmax,  Editor  Indiana  Historical  Quarterly, 

. Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Local  History  Work  in  the  Counties  of  Kentucky. 

W.  W.  Longmoor,  Curator  Kentucky  State 

Historical  Society,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

^Recent  Work  in  Prehistoric  Fields, 
i •'  Frederick  W.  Hinkle,  Cincinnati  Branch, 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America 


A special  exhibit  from  the  collections  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Ohio,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  L.  Belle  Hamlin,  Li- 
brarian, has  been  arranged  in  the  Society  Rooms  at  the  Van  Wormer 
Library. 

A special  exhibit  for  this  Conference  has  also  been  placed  in  the  Public 
Library  on  Vine  Street,  by  the  Librarian,  Mr.  X.  D.  C.  Hodges. 

II. 

DINNER,  7:00  P.  M. 

At  the  Queen  City  Club 

Introductory  Address. . .Isaac  Joslin  Cox,  Chairman  General  Committee 

Address  — The  Autocrat  of  Indiana, 

Hon.  Willtam  Dudley  Foulke.  Richmond,  Ind.. 

U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 

Poem  — The  Founders William  H.  Venable,  Cincinnati 


informal  toasts. 
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III. 

• MEETING  OF  HISTORY  TEACHERS. 

Saturday,  10:00  A.  M. 

McMicken  Hall,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Presiding  Officer,  Wilbur  H.  Siebert,  Professor  of  European  History, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O. 

Introductory  Addresses : 

Superintendent  F.  B.  Dyer Cincinnati  Public  Schools 

Professor  Merrick  Whitcomb University  of  Cincinnati 

Paper  — The  Teacher  of  the  Social  Sciences, 

James  Alton  James,  Professor  of  American  History, 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 

Discussion  of  the  Paper : 

Samuel  Bannister  Harding,  University  of  Indiana, 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Clement  L.  Martzolff Ohio  University,  Athens,  O. 

A.  A.  Freedlander Manual  Training  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Use  of  Local  Records  in  History  Teaching, 

Archer  B.  Hulbert,  Professor  of  American  History, 

Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Brief  Business  Meeting. 


Luncheon  served  at  the  University  following  this  session. 


IV. 

RECEPTION  BY  THE  HEREDITARY  PATRIOTIC  SOCIETIES. 
Saturday,  3:00  P.  M. 

Presiding  Officer,  General  Benjamin  R.  Cowen. 
Introductory  Address, 

Harry  B.  Mackoy Chairman  Reception  Committee 

Addresses  on  the  Work  of  the  Hereditary  Patriotic  Societies : 

Society  of  Colonial  Dames Mrs.  Herman  Groesbeck 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars Robert  Ralston  Jones 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution Mrs.  John  A.  Murphy 

Sons  of  the  Revolution John  A.  Blaine 

Daughters  of  the  Confederacy Mrs.  John  J.  Shearer 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEE.  4 

Chairman,  Isaac  Joslin  Cox.  Secretary,  Frank  Parker  Goodwin. 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  Cincinnati  Branch, 

G.  S.  Sykes,  Frank  B.  Wiborg,  John  Uri  Lloyd 
Cincinnati  History  Teachers’  Association, 

Merrick  Whitcomb,  I.  J.  Cox,  F.  P.  Goodwin 

Cincinnati  Public  Library ....N.  D.  C.  Hodges 

Colonial  Dames  of  America,  Ohio  Chapter, 

Mesdames  W.  D.  Warren,  Herman  Groesbeck,  Frederick  P.  Burckhardt 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Cincinnati  Chapter, 

Mesdames  T.  L.  A.  Greve,  John  Adams  Bechtel,  Herbert  Jenney 
Daughters  of  the  War  of  1812,  Ohio  Chapter, 

Mesdames  T.  L.  A.  Greve,  Alexander  Clark,  A.  V.  Vauman 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio, 

Joseph  Wilby,  Charles  T.  Greve,  Merrick  Whitcomb 
Mathesis.  .Misses  Bettie  Wilson,  Eliza  Hardaway,  Minnie  McKenzie 
Schoolmasters’  Club...W.  P.  Burris,  F.  M.  Youmans,  Arthur  O.  Jones 
Society  of  the  Colonial  Wars, 

Dudley  W.  Rhodes,  Charles  T.  Greve,  Robert  Ralston  Jones 

Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants, 

Herbert  Jenney,  W.  H.  Pabodie,  Mrs.  Frank  R.  Ellis 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 

E.  P.  Whallon,  George  A.  Thayer,  John  W.  Harper 

Sons  of  the  Revolution J.  E.  Blaine,  E.  O.  Hurd,  Herbert  Jenney 

United  Daughters  of  Confederacy,  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter, 

Mesdames  John  J.  Shearer,  J.  C.  Hosea,  Edward  Herbert 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  Robert  Patton  Chapter, 

Mesdames  William  Klappert,  I.  F.  Grimes,  Mary  Patton  Hudson 
University  of  Cincinnati, 

President  Charles  W.  Dabney  and  Committee  on  Public  Exercises 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Charles  Theodore  Greve.  Isaac  Joslin  Cox 

Frank  Parker  Goodwin. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

Herbert  Jenney.  G.  S.  Sykes, 

dinner  committee. 

Harry  B.  Mackoy.  Charles  T.  Greve. 


: 
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COMMITTEE  ON  MEETING  OF  PATRIOTIC  SOCIETIES. 


Harry  B.  Mackoy. 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Warren. 
Herbert  Jenney. 


Mrs.  J.  A.  Bechtel. 
Robert  Ralston  Jones. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Hosea. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ENTERTAINMENT  OF  WOMEN. 


Miss  Eleanor  O’Connell. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Smith. 

Miss  Virginia  Tuite. 


Mrs.  J.  A.  Bechtel. 
Mrs.  Frank  R.  Ellis. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Hosea. 


Mrs.  Mary  Patton  Hudson. 


headquarters. 


The  headquarters  of  the  Conference  will  be  in  McMicken  Hall,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  -where  part  of  the  meetings  are  held.  The  Uni- 
versity is  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  Burnet  Woods  Park,  and  may 
he  reached  by  “Clifton  and  Elm”  cars,  or  by  cars  transferring  to  the 
“Cross  Town”  line.  A list  of  hotels,  with  rates,  and  a plat  showing  their 
location  accompanies  this  program.  For  further  information,  address 
the  Secretary,  Frank  Parker  Goodwin,  3435  Observatory  Place,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


(Reprinted  from  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quarterly, 
Vol.  XVII,  No.  1.) 

During  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  the  past  year  (1907) 
a number  of  Cincinnati  gentlemen  interested  directly  or  indirectly 
in  history  in  general  and  Ohio  Valley  history  in  particular,  for- 
mulated a plan  for  holding  what  was  designated  as  the  Central 
Ohio  Valley  Historical  Conference.  The  purpose  of  this  plan  was 
to  bring  together  for  the  opportunity  of  discussion  and  mutual 
acquaintance  and  co-operation  all  writers,  scholars,  teachers  and 
others  engaged  in  the  field  of  history  and  all  societies,  whose 
object  might  be,  in  whole  or  part,  the  promotion  of  history,  gath- 
ering material,  presentation  and  dissemination  of  the  same. 
Patriotic  societies  were  included  in  the  scope  of  the  project.  The 
original  protagonist  of  this  idea  was  Professor  Isaac  J.  Cox,  of 
the  department  of  history  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Pro- 
fessor Cox  submitted  the  plan  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
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Cincinnati  Historical  Teachers*  Association,  which  organization 
gave  the  idea  enthusiastic  support.  General  and  special  com- 
mittees were  appointed  and  many  patriotic  and  historical  societies 
lent  their  aid  to  the  cause.  The  main  and  executive  committee 
consisted  of  Mr.  Charles  Theodore  Greve,  author  of  “The  History 
of  Cincinnati,'*  the  “Bench  and  Bar  of  Ohio,*’  and  professor  of 
law  in  the  Cincinnati  Law  School ; Professor  Isaac  Joslin  Cox, 

mentioned  above,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Parker  Goodwin, 
instructor  in  history  in 
Woodward  (Cincinnati) 
High  School.  Great 
praise  is  due  this  commit- 
tee for  the  energy  and  tact 
displayed  in  their  work 
and  for  the  more  than  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  their 
efforts,  culminating  in  the 
series  of  important  and 
interesting  meetings  held 
Friday  and  Saturday,  No- 
vember 29th  and  30th, 
1907. 

The  first  session  of 
the  conference  was  held 
in  the  afternoon  of  Fri- 
day in  McMicken  Hall, 
University  of  Cincinnati. 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Greve  pre- 
sided and  Mayor  E.  J. 
Dempsey  of  Cincinnati  and  President  Charles  W.  Dabney,  of  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  welcomed  the  delegates  to  the  conference  in 
short  addresses,  in  which  they  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
work  being  done  bv  the  historical  and  archaeological  and  patriotic 
societies  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  West  Virginia.  The 
main  speaker  of  the  occasion  was  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites.  LL.  D., 
Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society  and  well  known 
author  of  many  works  on  western  history.  His  theme  was  “The 
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Mission  of  Local  History.”  It  was  a strong  plea  for  the  search 
for  and  preservation  of  historical  data  hitherto  neglected.  Mr. 
E.  O.  Randall  briefly  presented  the  history  of  the  “Ohio  State 
.Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,”  its  purpose,  lines  of  work, 
relation  to  the  state  and  local  societies.  Mr.  Virgil  A.  Lewis. 
Director  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Charleston, 
\Y.  Va.,  spoke  of  the  work  of  his  state  and  the  great  opportunity 
yet  unimproved  of  gath- 
ering historical  matter 
pertinent  to  the  Ohio 
river;  his  subject  was 
“State  Aid  in  Local  His- 
tory.” Mr.  Charles  B. 

Calbreath.  Ohio  State 
Librarian,  outlined  the 
work  of  Ohio  Library 
in  historical  departments. 

“Local  History  Work  in 
the  Counties  of  Ken- 
tucky.” was  interesting- 
ly and  wittily  put  forth 
by  \\  . W.  Longmoor. 

Curator  Kentucky  State 
H i s t o r i c,a  1 Society 
Frankfort.  Ky.  The  top- 
ic “Recent  Work  in  Pre- 
historic Fields,”  by  Mr. 

Frederick  W.  Hinkle. 

Cincinnati  Branch,  Arch- 
aeological Institute  of 

America,  afforded  the  speaker  an  opportunity  to  present  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time  an  account  of  the  recent  explorations 
in  the  famous  Madisonville  Prehistoric  Cemetery.  The  investiga- 
tions were  conducted  in  the  summer  of  1907,  by  the  archaeological 
department  of  Peabody  Museum,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
1-  M . Putman.  Mr.  Hinkle  personally  participated  in  the  ex- 
plorations which  proved  to  be  rich  in  discoveries  cpiite  new  to 
( )liio  archaeolog v. 
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- In  the  evening  the  delegates  repaired  to  the  Queen  City 
Club,  where  at  the  banquet  table  they  met  a number  of  noted 
Cincinnatians.  Charles  T.  Greve  acted  as  toastmaster.  He  in- 
troduced as  the  chief  speaker  of  the  evening,  William  Dudley 
Foulke,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  a member  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission.  His  subject  was  “The  Autocrat  of  Indiana." 
The  curiosity  of  the  delegates  had  been  aroused  regarding  the 
identity  of  this  personage,  but  it  was  soon  allayed,  as  the  speaker 
in  his  introductory  remarks  mentioned  the  name  of  Oliver  P. 
Morton  in  such  eulogistic  terms  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
famous  War  Governor  of  Indiana  was  the  “autocrat. ’’  The 
speaker  told  the  story  of  Morton's  life  in  such  a manner  as  to 
keep  the  attention  of  his  audience  alert  till  the  last  word  was 
spoken.  A chapter  from  the  most  exciting  fiction  could  not  have 
been  more  interesting. 

Prof.  William  H.  Venable,  who  was  expected  to  read  an 
original  poem  entitled,  “The  Founders,’'  was  unable  to  be  present. 
His  son,  Prof.  Emerson  Venable,  recited  the  poem.  This  pro- 
duction is  published  elsewhere  in  this  Quarterly  under  the 
title,  “Cincinnati.’’  Short  speeches  were  then  made  by  Prof. 
Merrick  Whitcomb,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  Archer  B.  Hulbert,  W.  W. 
Longmoor,  F.  P.  Goodwin,  Virgil  A.  Lewis,  James  Alton  James 
and  E.  O.  Randall. 

The  guests  were  Isaac  J.  Cox,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  J.  A.  James, 
C.  L.  Martzolff,  F.  P.  Goodwin,  E.  Venable,  V.  A.  Lewis,  S.  B. 
Harding,  M.  E.  Marsh,  Frank  T.  Cole,  E.  F McIntyre,  John  Uri 
Lloyd,  C.  M.  Thompson,  Albert  S.  Hill,  Thomas  C.  Miller,  Thorn- 
ton M.  Plinkle,  Harlow  Lindlev,  Herbert  Jenney,  Charles  L. 
Burgoyne,  S.  K.  Bartholomew,  A.  A.  Weerland,  M.  Whitcomb, 
C.  T.  Greve,  A.  B.  Hulbert,  Alexander  Hill,  E.  R.  Blaine,  G.  S. 
Sykes,  E.  W.  Coy.  D.  L.  James,  C.  J.  Livingood,  John  H. 
Miller,  F.  L.  Steele,  W.  FI.  Mackoy,  F.  W.  Plinkle,  C.  L.  Metz, 
John  W.  Harper,  Fred  Jelke,  Jr.,  F.  B.  Dyer,  Demarchus  C. 
Brown,  Harry  B.  Mackoy,  John  E.  Blaine,  P.  S.  Conner,  Alston 
Ellis,  W.  W.  Longmoor.  W.  FI.  Siebert,  W.  D.  Foulke,  E.  O. 
Randall  and  J.  A.  James. 

Saturday  morning  at  McMicken  Flail,  was  given  to  the 
teachers  of  history.  Mr.  Wilbur  FI.  Seibert,  Professor  of  European 
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History,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  presided  and 
rendered  an  appropriate  address  on  the  general  subject  of  his- 
tory teaching.  Welcoming  remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  F.  B. 
Dyer.  Superintendent  Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  and  Professor 
Merrick  Whitcomb,  University  of  Cincinnati.  A most  scholarly 
address  was  made  by  Mr.  James  Alton  James,  Professor  of 
American  History.  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.,  on 
“The  Teacher  of  Social  Sciences."  This  was  followed  by  a dis- 
cussion of  the  features  of  the  address  by  Professor  Samuel  Ban- 
nister Harding,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington.  Ind.  ; 
Clement  L.  Martzolff,  Professor  of  History,  Ohio  University, 
Athens,  Ohio;  and  A.  A.  Freedlander,  Instructor  in  the  Manual 
Training  High  School.  Louisville,  Kv. ; Archer  Butler  Hulbert. 
Professor  of  American  History,  Marietta  College.  Marietta 
Ohio,  and  author  of  many  works  on  American  history,  spoke  on 
'‘The  Use  of  Local  Records  in  History  Teaching,"  explaining  his 
method  of  directing  his  pupils  in  conducting  original  work  among 
material  accessible  to  theif  use. 

At  the  close  of  the  Saturday  morning  session  the  attendants 
upon  the  conference  were  tendered  a luncheon,  served  in  one  of 
the  halls  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  In  the  afternoon  a re- 
ception was  held  by  the  Hereditary  Patriotic  Societies,  in  the 
quarters  of  the  Woman’s  Club.  Mercantile  Library  Building. 
The  social  features  of  the  reception  were  preceded  by  an  exceed- 
ingly entertaining  program  of  addresses  by  representatives  of 
Patriotic  Societies.  General  Benjamin  R.  Cowen  presided  and 
an  introductory  address  was  made  by  Mr.  Harry  B.  Mackov. 
Covington,  Ky.,  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  Chairman  Recep- 
tion Committee.  Succeeding  papers  were  delivered  bv:  Mrs. 
Herman  Groesbeck,  Society  of  Colonial  Dames;  Robert  Ralston 
Jones.  Society  of  Colonial  Wars:  Mrs.  John  A.  Murphy,  ex- 
State  Regent  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  ; Mr.  John 
A.  Blaine,  'Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Shearer, 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  It  was  a brilliant  and  fitting 
close  to  the  two  days  of  historical  revelry  and  feasting.  The 
papers  read  and  addresses  made  throughout  the  conference  were 
of  a high  order  of  merit  and  interest.  The  audiences  were  large 
and  enthusiastic.  Nothing  could  have  exceeded  the  perfect  ar- 
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rangements  of  the  various  committees  in  charge  or  the  courtesy 
and  hospitality  of  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
and  the  people  of  the  city.  The  purpose  of  the  conference  to 
concentrate,  direct  and  awaken  new  interest  in  Ohio  Valley  His- 
tory was  more  than  accomplished.  In  connection  with  the  meet- 
ing there  was  an  exhibit  of  maps,  manuscripts,  and  rare  volumes, 
in  the  library  rooms  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society 

of  Ohio,  in  the  Van 
Wormer  Library  Build- 
ing. This  exhibit  was 
under  the  direction  of 
Miss  L.  Belle  Hamlin, 
Librarian  of  the  Society. 
A special  exhibit  of 
books  and  maps,  applic- 
able to  the  nature  of  the 
conference,  was  also 
made  by  Mr.  X.  D.  C. 
Hodges,  Librarian,  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Public  Library. 

At  the  Friday  after- 
noon meeting  a provi- 
sional committee  of  fif- 
teen on  permanent  or- 
ganization was  selected. 
This  committee  met  after 
the  evening  banquet  and 
again  on  Saturday 
morning  before  the 
Teachers  Session.  At  the  close  of  the  latter  the  committee  of 
fifteen  submitted  the  report  which  follows  and  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  conference: 

“The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  task  of  drafting 
resolutions  on  the  subject  of  a permanent  co-operation  of  the 
history  workers  of  the  Ohio  \ alley  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 
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ist.  Resolved , That  there  be  formed  an  organization  to  be 
called  the  Ohio  Valiev  History  Conference. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  membership  in  this  organization  be 
composed  of  the  following  classes : 

(a)  Individual  members. 

( b ) Organizations  whose  object  is  to  cherish  all  forms  of 
patriotic  work,  to  stimulate  a greater  interest  in  history  teaching 
in  general  and  in  the  subject  of  the  local  history  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  in  particular,  and  to  aid  in  the  collection,  preservation,  and 
publication  of  its  records  and  of  original  work  based  thereon. 

(c)  Persons  not  residing  in  the  Ohio  Valley  but  whose 
published  work  or  regular  occupation  naturally  identifies  them 
with  our  purpose. 

3d.  Resolved.  That  a second  meeting  of  this  conference  be 
held  one  year  from  date,  at  some  place  to  be  determined  upon 
later,  and  that  a committee  consisting  of  nine  persons  be  em- 
powered to  prepare  a program  and  make  other  necessary  prep- 
arations for  this  meeting;  and  in  addition  to  draft  a permanent 
constitution  to  be  acted  upon  at  that  meeting. 

4th.  Resolved , That  the  membership  of  this  committee  con- 
sist of  the  following  persons  : 

Isaac  Joslin  Cox,  University  of  Cincinnati ; Samuel  Bannister 
Harding,  University  of  Indiana ; E.  O.  Randall,  Ohio  State  Arch- 
aeological and  Historical  Society ; Virgil  A.  Lewis,  State  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History,  West  Virginia;  W.  W.  Long- 
moor,  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society ; Harry  B.  Mackoy, 
Filson  club  and  hereditary  patriotic  societies;  Frank  Parker 
Goodwin,  Cincinnati  History  Teachers'  Association ; Archer  B. 
Hulbert,  Marietta  College  and  Ohio  Valley  Historical  Society, 
and  Clement  L.  Martzolff,  Secretary.  Ohio  University,  Athens.” 

The  committee  of  nine  thus  chosen  decided  to  meet  in  Cin- 
cinnati on  January  17  and  18,  1908,  at  which  time  it  will  formu- 
late definite  plans  for  the  future  scope  and  work  of  the  conference. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Historical 
Association,  the  public  library  of  Cincinnati  had  an  exhibit  of 
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books  and  pictures  illustrating-  the  early  history  of  Cincinnati 
and  the  Ohio  Valley.  A series  of  photographs  and  prints,  partly 
loaned,  partly  the  property  of  the  library,  first  touched  upon  the 
Mound  Builders,  then  passed  in  review  the  various  phases  of 
frontier  life.  There  was  the  pioneer,  penetrating  the  wilderness 
with  ox-train  and  covered  wagon,  or  exploring  the  waterways 
with  flat-boat  or  ark.  Then  followed  the  hut  in  the  clearing, 
the  stockade  uniting  the  settlers  in  times  of  danger,  the  log  cabin 
dance,  the  pioneer  dame  riding  to  the  general  store  with  her 
shopping  money  in  the  shape  of  pelts,  tied  to  her  horse’s  saddle, 
the  old  land  office,  historic  cradles,  chairs,  muskets  and  other 
• cherished  relics,  and  last  of  all,  views  showing  a few  cabins  on 
the  river  bank,  growing  into  a city  of  note. 

Among  the  books  were  the  histories  and  annals  of  Cist. 
Drake,  Mansfield  and  Jones,  and  the  impressions  of  the  lively 
Mrs.  Trollope,  who  helped  spread  abroad  the  name  of  Cincinnati 
and  drew  numerous  distinguished  visitors  over  the  mountains  to 
view  the  remarkable  western  town.  The  opinions  of  some  of 
these  travelers,  Dickens,  Marryat  and  Murray,  were  also  pointed 
out  in  their  books. 

The  rest  of  the  exhibit  consisted  of  old  newspapers  and 
pictures  and  biographical  notices  of  some  of  Ohio’s  distinguished 
sons  and  daughters.  . 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  OHIO. 

(Reprinted  from  the  annual  report  of  its  President  and  Librarian, 
in  its  Quarterly  Publication,  Vol.  II.  No.  4.) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  May  nth,  1907,  on  motion 
•of  Prof.  Whitcomb,  a committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Messrs,  Whitcomb,  Greve  and  the  President,  to  co-operate  with 
the  Cincinnati  History  Teachers’  Association,  in  preparing  for  the 
historical  conference,  to  be  held  in  this  city  in  November;  and 
at  the  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  Librarian  and  Mr. 
Winslow  were  appointed  a committee  to  arrange  an  exhibit  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  interesting  matter  in  our  collections, 
•during  the  sessions  of  that  conference. 
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A printed  program  of  these  events  was  sent  to  all  members 
erf  our  Society,  so  that  further  details  need  not  be  mentioned  here. 
The  occasion  was  a memorable  one,  and  it  and  other  meetings  like 
it  should  prove  useful  in  spreading  knowledge  of  the  work  that 
such  associations  as  ours  are  doing  for  the  preservation  and  pub- 
lication of  original  sources  of  local  history. 

While  the  success  of  this  occasion  was  due  to  the  efforts  of 
many  associated  on  the  various  committees  representing  the  dif- 
ferent organizations,  the  President  takes  pleasure  in  referring  to 
the  zeal  and  efficient  work  of  Mr.  Greve  and  Professors  Whit- 
comb and  Cox,  of*  our  own  Society,  in  making  the  occasion  a 
success,  and  in  giving  to  those  who  attended  the  conference  from 
out  of  town,  opportunity  to  know  the  value  and  extent  of  our 
library  and  collections. 

* * * * 

A portion  of  our  exhibit  consisted  of  a selection  of  maps,  cov- 
ering several  French  maps  of  the  seventeenth  century,  among 
them  the  charts  of  Champlin  (1612),  Sanson  (1656-7),  Henne- 
pin (1683),  and  others  of  similar  period;  the  later  works  of  Moll, 
D’Anville,  De  Lisle,  Bowen,  Evans,  Jefferys,  etc.,  and  a complete 
group  of  charts  showing  the  campaigns  of  the  British  armies 
during  the  Revolution.  Others  displayed  were,  Shelton  & Ken- 
nett’s  map  of  the  United  States  and  British  Colonies  of  upper 
and  lower  Canada,  1816,  55x47,  inset ; Remnants  of  Antiquity, 
with  plans  of  ancient  fortifications  located  in  Illinois  and  Mar- 
ietta, Ohio;  Bourne’s  original  map  (1818)  of  Ohio  Company’s 
purchase  in  Ohio  and  the  donation  of  1792;  Maxfield  Ludlow’s 
original  map  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Miamis,  Ohio, 
showing  the  John  Cleves  Symmes’  Patent  in  full,  drawn  in  1806; 
and  other  early  maps  of  Ohio  by  Mansfield  (1806),  Hough  & 
Bourne  (1815),  Melish  (1815).  Also,  maps  of  the  prehistoric 
mounds  of  this  region ; the  lead  mines  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
(1820),  the  early  projected  plans  of  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio 
canal  (1820),  sketches  of  different  forts  in  this  vicinity,  and 
several  maps  of  Cincinnati  showing  its  growth  and  development. 

The  manuscripts  displayed  were  of  national  as  well  as  of  local 
interest.  Among  the  most  valuable  documents  exhibited  may  be 
mentioned  the  original  manuscript  of  President  Lincoln’s 
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Amnesty  Proclamation ; the  original  deed  by  the  government  to 
John  Cleves  Symmes,  1788,  of  his  purchase  in  the  Miami  country; 
the  original  papers  relating  to  the  distribution  of  lots  in  Losanti- 
ville  (Cincinnati)  in  1789;  manuscript  journals  of  the  Ohio 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  territorial  period ; Bills  to 
incorporate  Cincinnati,  Marietta,  Chillicothe,  Athens,  etc. ; the 
Manuscript  journal  of  David  Zeisberger,  the  Moravian  mis- 
sionary ; early  papers  of  St.  Clair  and  Wayne ; Proclamation  by 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  Governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  1798, 
directing  the  first  election  of  representatives  to  the  General 
Assembly  from  Hamilton  County,  with  a list  of  the  candidates 
and  electors.  Besides  those  already  referred  to,  there  were  many 
original  documents  and  letters  bearing  the  signatures  of  men  of 
both  national  and  local  prominence,  such  as  Washington,  John 
Adams,  Jefferson,  John  Q.  Adams,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay, 
William  Henry  Harrison,  Meriwether  Lewis,  William  Clark, 
John  C.  Symmes,  Jacob  Burnet,  William  Stanley,  Isaac  G.  Burnet, 
Gano,  Follett,  Baum,  Corry,  Findlay,  James  McBride  and  others. 

In  addition  to  the  maps  and  manuscripts  shown  there  were 
numerous  rare  and  interesting  works  of  travel  from  the  time  of 
the  Italian  Ramusio  to  the  present  day. 


THE  MISSION  OF  LOCAL  HISTORY. 

(Synopsis  of  address  by  Dr.  Reuben  G.  Th  waites,  Secretary  and 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.) 

Dr.  Thwaites  alluded  to  the  local  historic  sentiment  which  is  so 
strong  in  Europe,  cultivating  there  a just  local  pride  and  civic  patriotism. 
State  patriotism  was  one  of  the  dominant  characteristics  of  our  own 
South  before  the  War  of  Secession,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing features  of  Southern  life.  Revulsion  against  the  state-rights  doctrine 
led  the  North  to  the  other  extreme ; but  there  is  noticeable  a return  of 
the  old  sentiment.  The  growth  of  local  historical  consciousness  has  been 
fostered  by  the  recurrence  of  centennial  and  semi-centennial  anniversaries, 
and  by  the  considerable  output  of  local  histories  — the  latter,  always  a 
feature  of  New  England ; but  the  custom  is  spreading  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  speaker  contended  that  the  nation  is  now  so 
enormous,  with  such  diverse  interests,  often  remote  from  the  people, 
that  its  affairs  do  not  take  hold  of  the  imagination  except  in  times  of 
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great  popular  excitement.  The  state,  county,  city,  village,  or  town,  is 
nearer  to  one’s  home  life,  and  a love  for  it  plants  the  true  foundation 
for  patriotism. 

Dr.  Thwaites  laid  much  stress  upon  the  importance  of  cultivating 
civic  patriotism  in  the  minds  of  our  youth,  and  particularly  among  the 
children  of  the  foreign-born.  The  schools  should  hi  permeated  with 
it,  no  opportunity  being  neglected  to  teach  lessons  from  the  past,  in 
order  that  hope  might  be  taken  for  the  future. 

He  likened  the  study  of  local  history  to  the  study  of  nature.  The 

child  who  becomes  familiar 
with  the  habits  and  charac- 
teristics of  birds  and  flow- 
ers, who  is  taught  that  the 
world  is  alive  with  interest- 
ing neighbors  of  man,  with 
whom  it  is  well  to  be  in- 
timately acquainted,  walks 
thereafter  in  a broader  and 
better  world  than  those 
know  who  are  not  similarly 
inducted  into  its  beautiful 
mysteries.  So  will  an  in- 
timate study  of  the  history 
of  his  locality  cause  him  to 
love  his  town,  to  feel  that 
its  story  and  traditions  are 
a rich  heritage  and  make  of 
him  a better  citizen  than 
the  one  to  whom  all  this  is 
but  an  unmeaning  collec- 
tion of  streets  and  houses. 

Europeans,  and  some  un- 
informed Americans,  said 
the  speaker,  are  fond  of 
telling  us  that  America  has 
no  history.  As  a matter  of 
fact  we  have  a history  whose  roots  are  deep  in  the  past.  He  then  rapidly 
traced  as  an  example,  the  story  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  aboriginal  life 
was  alluded  to,  with  its  ever-warring  races,  its  “warriors’  paths”  streak- 
ing through  the  and;  and  yet  with  it  all,  something  of  an  idyllic  strain, 
for  Indians  were  men  and  women  in  the  childhood  stage  of  progress, 
and  loved  and  hated,  were  braves  and  cowards,  were  in  sentiment  noble 
or  grovelling,  and  won  rewards  and  received  punishments,  much  as 
with  us.  Then  came  the  tirst  glimpse  of  Europeans  over  the  mountain 
wall — Spottswood,  Abraham  Wood,  Lederer,  and  their  fellows — spy- 
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ing  out  the  west-running  waters.  The  French  came  to  the  Illinois;  Eng- 
lish fur-traders  to  the  Wabash;  Celeron,  inspecting  and  appraising  the 
valley  for  the  French  king;  the  explorer  Gist;  the  officer  Washington, 
who  leads  the  English  military  advance.  The  clash  at  Great  Meadows, 
Braddock’s  defeat,  and  the  French  and  Indian  war,  were  events  swiftly 
summarized.  Next,  attention  was  paid  to  the  coming  of  the  “long 
hunters”  and  Daniel  Boone,  with  the  opening  of  the  two  great  English 
pathways  into  the  West  — the  Wilderness  Road  and  the  Ohio  River.  The 
Indian  siege  of  the  Kentucky  posts,  the  wresting  of  Kentucky  from  the 
wilderness,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Northwest  by  George  Rogers  Clark 
were  each  in  turn  alluded  to.  Next  came  the  cowing  of  the  aborigines 
"by  St.  Clair  and  Anthony  Wayne,  samples  of  the  heroic  figures  who 
walk  the  pages  of  Western  history.  Then  followed  swiftly  the  tide  of 
modern  settlement,  when  the  Ohio  bore  fleets  of  arks,  broad-horns,  flat- 
boats,  and  keel-boats  laden  with  American  settlers  and  their  chattels, 
eagerly  engaged  in  opening  farms  and  planting  towns  all  the  way  from 
Brownsville  and  Pittsburg  to  Cincinnati  and  Shawneetown.  Dr.  Thwaites 
spoke  warmly  of  the  Middle  West’s  great  contribution  to  the  war  for 
preserving  the  Union,  and  paid  a tribute  to  the  part  played  by  this  region 
today,  as  the  center  of  the  nation’s  life. 

This  astonishing  development  of  two  and  a half  centuries  has  no 
parallel  in  history.  From  an  historical  point  of  view,  time  is  merely 
relative.  That  which  has  happened  here  would  have  occupied  a dozen 
■centuries  in  European  history,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  has  taken  place 
within  the  memory  of  men  now  living.  The  old  settler  of  today,  de- 
clared Dr.  Thwaites,  has  seen,  experienced,  felt  more,  than  Methuselah 
-of  old. 

The  speaker  made  a strong  appeal  for  popular  support  of  the 
-agencies  that  are  engaged  in  research  and  publication,  in  American  his- 
tory. All  this  mighty  progress  is  so  familiar  to  us,  that  it  is  common- 
place; it  is  difficult  to  arouse  popular  imagination  to  a recognition  of 
the  value  of  such  work.  But  Dr.  Thwaites  reminded  his  audience  that 
what  is  commonplace  today  will  seem  strange  enough  tomorrow ; we  are 
but  living  in  a passing  phase  of*  the  world’s  history.  We  bless  William 
of  Malmesbury  and  Froissart,  and  the  other  old  chroniclers;  yet  the 
need  of  such  public  service  is  as  great  today.  The  man  in  the  Albany 
colonial  convention  of  1754,  or  in  the  constitutional  conventions  of  the 
Ohio  valley  is,  historically,  just  as  important  to  the  posterity  which  will 
study  our  institutions,  as  though  he  attended  an  English  witenagemote  or 
the  meeting  of  a primitive  Saxon  tribe.  By  similar  concrete  examples, 
Secretary  Thwaites  sought  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  that  the  American 
letters  and  other  documents  written  today  would  have  in  time  as  great 
a value  as  any  big-sealed  parchment  in  the  archives  of  the  old  world. 

In  response  to  request,  he  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the  Wis- 
consin state  historical  society,  whose  sixtieth  anniversary  soon  occurs, 
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and  gave  some  conclusions  based  upon  its  long  and  prosperous  experience. 
The  Wisconsin  society’s  activities,  he  divided  under  seven  heads : 

1.  Field  work,  in  which  are  obtained  pioneers’  recollections,  mem- 
ories of  public  affairs  and  of  men  of  note,  and  data  relative  to  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  state;  the  society  also  gets  in  touch  with 
local  societies,  searches  for  archives,  inspires  archaeological  discoveries, 
interests  newspaper  editors  and  teachers,  and  in  general  seeks  to  awaken 
within  the  state  an  historic  consciousness. 

2.  It  solicits  all  manner  of  historical  material  — and  incidentally 
Dr.  Thwaites  enlarged  upon  the  nature  of  such  materials,  and  showed 
by  example  that  everything  which  may  be  considered  a record  has  a 
practical  value  to  historians;  particular  stress  was  laid  on  diaries,  jour- 
nals, account  books,  surveyors’  note  and  field  books,  record  books  of 
every  sort,  letters  and  letter-books,  books,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  newspaper 
files  and  clippings. 

3.  It  maintains  an  historical  and  anthropological  museum,  that  the 
stage  of  the  past  may  as  far  as  possible  be  re-dressed. 

4.  It  has  a portrait  gallery,  which  is  the  Pantheon  of  the  state. 

5.  It  conducts  a library,  which  seeks  to  be  an  all-around  scholars* 
work-shop,  for  history  is  the  record  of  all  that  man  has  thought  and 
wrought,  and  knows  no  bounds ; from  this  library,  loans  are  made  to 
local  public  libraries  throughout  the  state,  of  all  but  the  rarest  books. 

6.  As  an  information  bureau,  the  society  makes  itself  of  practical 
value  to  the  public. 

7.  Its  publications  are  an  important  factor  of  its  work. 

Dr.  Thwaites  pointed  out  that  any  historical  society,  state  or  local, 
which  sought  official  aid,  should  be  popular  in  its  organization  and 
methods ; it  must  perpetually  demonstrate  its  reason  for  being,  by  proving 
useful  and  inspiring  to  the  public.  Its  directors  must  heartily  believe 
in  the  enterprise,  and  be  willing  to  spend  freely  of  their  time  and  effort. 
Its  salaried  staff  must  be  headed  by  men  holding  office  for  the  good  they 
can  do  — experts,  of  sound  business  habits,  with  knowledge  of  men,  and 
a capacity  to  influence  public  opinion  in  a good  cause.  They  must  be 
not  dry-as-dust  antiquarians,  but  imbued  with  modern  thought  and 
methods  — earnest,  practical  men,  in  whom  both  scholars  and  men  of 
affairs  may  repose  confidence. 

The  speaker  closed  with  well  wishes  to  the  proposed  organization 
for  co-operarion  between  the  various  historical  organizations  in  the  Ohio 
Valley.  He  hoped  that  this  organization  might  be  enabled,  through  ade- 
quate support,  to  accomplish  much  within  a region  that  enjoys  so  rich  a 
heritage  of  historic  deeds. 
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THE  OHIO  STATE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Hox.  E.  O.  Randall,  Secretary. 

Few  states  are  richer  in  historical  lore  than  Ohio,  and  no  state  com- 
pares with  it  in  archaeological  wealth.  Two  pre-historic  races  inhabited 
the  present  confines  of  the  Buckeye  commonwealth.  The  geologists  tell 
us  that  the  Ice  Man  revelled  in  this  domain  in  those  early  days  when 

nature  was  at  work  carving 
out  the  valleys  and  hills  that 
make  Ohio  so  picturesque 
and  fertile.  The  exact  date 
of  that  episode  is  in  doubt. 
Then  came  the  Mound 
Builder.  Ohio  seems  to  have 
been  his  favorite  field  and  he 
left  innumerable  monuments 
and  evidences  of  his  sojourn 
and  civilization. 

In  1875  an  Ohio  archaeo- 
logical society  was  formed  at 
the  home  of  General  Roeliff 
Brinkerhoff  in  Mansfield.  Its 
purpose  was  the  study  of 
Ohio  archaeology,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  remains 
of  the  Lost  Empire  of  the 
Mound  Builders.  An  appro- 
priation was  made  by  the 
Legislature  of  Twenty-Five 
Hundred  dollars  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  archaeological  ex- 
hibit by  the  Society  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  of 
187(3  at  Philadelphia.  Pro- 
fessor John  T.  Short,  an  eminent  student  of  American  archaeology  and 
Professor  in  the  Ohio  State  University  was  the  Secretary  of  that  Society. 

But  it  was  found  that  the  Society  could  not  live  upon  “hones”  alone, 
and  in  March,  1885,  the  Society  was  re-organized  by  a number  of  prom- 
inent scholars  and  professors,  interested  in  both  archaeology  and  history, 
assembled  from  various  parts  of  the  state.  These  gentlemen,  some  sixty 
in  number,  convened  in  the  Library  Room  of  the  State  Capitol,  and  after 
a two  days’  session  perfected  the  organization  known  as  the  Ohio  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society.  Senator  Allen  G.  Thurman  was 
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made  President.  The  purposes  of  the  Society  were  stated  to  be  “the  pro- 
motion of  the  knowledge  of  archaeology  and  history,  especially  in  Ohio, 
by  establishing  and  maintaining  a library  of  books,  manuscripts,  maps, 
charts,  etc.,  properly  pertaining  thereto;  a museum  of  pre-historic  relics 
and  natural  or  other  curiosities  or  specimens  of  art  or  nature  promotive 
of  the  objects  of  the  Association  — said  library  and  museum  to  be  open 
to  the  public  on  reasonable  terms  — and  by  courses  of  lectures  and  pub- 
lication of  books,  papers  and  documents  touching  the  specimens  so 
specified.” 

The  government  of  the  Society  consists  of  a president,  two  vice 
presidents,  secretary  and  editor,  treasurer,  curator  and  librarian.  There 
are  twenty-one  trustees ; fifteen  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  Society,  five 
each  year  to  serve  for  three  years ; and  six  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  two  each  year,  to  serve  for  three  years.  For  some  twenty- 
two  years  the  Society  has  faithfully  and  successfully  pursued  the  lines  of 
study  and  investigation  for  which  it  was  organized.  During  that  time 
it  has  accumulated  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of  pre-historic 
relics  and  antiquities  extant  in  the  United  States.  There  are  now  in  this 
country  something  like  one  hundred  and  fourteen  public  archaeological 
museums,  and  that  of  our  Society  ranks  fourth  in  extent  and  complete- 
ness of  its  exhibits,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  Peabody  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ; the  Columbian  Field  Museum,  Chicago ; the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  We  have  in  the  quarters  of  the  Society  at  Columbus,  no  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  artifacts,  typifying  almost  every  feature  now 
obtainable  of  the  aboriginal  life  of  that  mysterious  and  populous  people 
which  for  a better  name,  we  designate  the  Mound  Builders.  This  work 
of  the  Society  is  generously  sustained  by  appropriations  from  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  which  makes  an  annual  allowance  of  some  Twenty-Five 
Hundred  dollars  for  our  archaeological  department. 

Each  year  for  the  past  ten  years  explorations  have  been  made,  by 
the  Society,  of  mounds,  village  sites,  cemeteries  and  other  localities 
marking  the  habitation  of  this  aboriginal  race.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  state 
societies  have  accomplished  the  results  obtained  by  these  explorations. 
The  Society  now  owns  Fort  Ancient  in  Warren  county,  the  largest,  most 
imposing  and  best  preserved  fortified  enclosure  of  the  Mound  Builders 
in  existence  in  the  United  States.  The  earthen  walls  of  this  Fort  still 
standing  intact,  as  they  were  centuries  ago.  if  placed  in  a continuous 
line,  would  be  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  and  they  enclose  an  area  of 
over  one  hundred  acres.  The  Society  is  also  the  possessor  of  the  Serpent 
Mound  in  Adams  county,  the  largest  and  most  interesting  religious  monu- 
ment, or  temple,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  of  this  same  strange  people. 
This  “shrine”  is  located  upon  the  brow  of  a hill  overlooking  Brush  creek. 
The  great  earthen  serpent,  now  in  perfect  preservation,  is  represented  in 
a series  of  convolutions  as  if  it  were  wriggling  itself  to  the  edge  of  a 
precipice.  If  his  majestic  snakeship  were  stretched  full  length,  he  would 
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measure  from  head  to  tip  of  the  tail  something  like  thirteen  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  The  preservation  of  these  two  great  earthen  relics  of  the 
Mound  Builders  is  alone  sufficient  cause  for  the  existence  of  the  So- 
ciety, for  had  it  not  been  for  the  Society  both  those  unique  antiquities 
would  doubtless,  ere  now,  have  become  obliterated.  They  are  the  study 
of  scholars  and  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  miniature 
models  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  museums  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin 
and  even  cities  of  the  Orient. 

The  Society  has  been  for  some  years  preparing  an  archaeological 
map  of  Ohio,  upon  which  is  being  designated  the  locations  in  our  State, 
where  evidences  have  been  found  of  the  existence  of  the  Mound  Builder. 
Something  like  four  thousand  of  these  pre-historic  sites  have  already 
been  marked,  and  it  is  estimated  that  only  one-fourth  of  these  provable 
localities  have  thus  far  been  designated.  It  is  estimated  that  if  all  of 
the  mounds  and  fortifications  still  standing,  in  more  or  less  complete 
form,  in  this  State,  were  placed  in  a continuous  line,  that  line  would  ex- 
tend over  three  hundred  miles,  and  it  would  have  required  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  working  eight  hours  a day,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days,  or  one  year  without  cessation,  to  have  built  these  mounds  and  for- 
tifications, evidencing  the  vastness  of  the  population  that  must  have  oc- 
cupied this  territory  in  the  days  when  these  people  were  in  the  height 
of  their  activity. 

Three  years  ago  the  Society  published  an  extensive  volume,  of  some 
seven  hundred  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  entitled  “The  Archaeological 
History  of  Ohio,”  giving  detailed  accounts  of  the  chief  archaeological 
relics  now  extant  and  including  all  that  is  worth  stating  of  the  knowledge 
assumed  or  proven  concerning  this  archaeology.  By  means  of  special 
appropriations  by  the  General  Assembly,  the  Society  made  Ohio  Archae- 
ological Exhibits  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition,  Buffalo,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis, 
and  the  Jamestown  Exposition  just  closing.  At  each  of  these  great 
fairs  the  Ohio  Society  was  awarded  the  first  premium  diploma  for  the 
most  scientific  and  extensive  display  of  archaeological  specimens  and 
results  of  original  research  offered  by  any  State. 

The  Society  has  been  no  less  active  in  its  efforts  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve the  historical  lore  of  the  State.  Ohio,  the  first  state  carved  from 
the  great  Northwest  Territory,  has  been  wonderfully  productive  of  early 
romance  and  later  history.  Ohio  has  in  turn  been  the  possession  of  Spain, 
France,  England  and  the  United  States.  Its  pioneer  period  was  one  of 
unusual  importance  in  the  development  of  our  Great  West.  The  geog- 
raphy of  Ohio,  lying  as  it  does  midway  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Great  River,  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  production  of  early  history. 
With  its  connecting  rivers  and  portages  it  was  also  the  main  highway 
for  the  earliest  discoverers  and  explorers  in  their  migrations  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mississippi.  It  was  also  the  first  great  stopping 
station  in  the  emigration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlements  from  New  Eng- 
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land  to  the  West.  Upon  the  banks  of  the  Maumee,  the  Miamis,  the 
Scioto,  the  Muskingum  and  the  Tuscarawas  were  the  early  villages  of 
the  great  Indian  tribes  of  the  Miamis,  the  Delawares,  the  Shawnees,  the 
Wyandots,  the  Ottawas  and  others.  It  was  in  this  territory  that  the 
great  final  contest  took  place  between  the  pale  face  and  the  redman  for 
the  conquest  of  the  West.  It  was  here,  in  these  same  valleys  just  men- 
tioned, that  tfce  Indian  took  his  stand  under  the  leadership  of  such  great 
chiefs  as  Pontiac,  Tecumseh,  Little  Turtle,  Cornstalk,  Blue  Jacket,  Logan 
and  lesser  famous  savage  heroes.  This  domain  during  the  American 
Revolution  was  the  background  of  that  great  drama  in  which  the 
British,  from  their  headquarters  in  Detroit,  with  the  Indians  as  thtir 
ally,  endeavored  to  possess  and  retain  the  Northwest  Territory,  should 
the  soldiers  of  Washington  be  victorious  on  the  shores  of  New  England. 
The  explorations  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  Wilkinson,  Scott,  Harmar, 
St.  Clair  and  Wayne  are  the  backwood  scenes  of  American  heroism  and 
patriotism  that  equal  the  epics  of  Homer,  Virgil  and  the  Niebelungenlied. 

The  Society  has  published  sixteen  annual  volumes  of  historical  and 
archaeological  material  and  several  volumes  on  special  historical  subjects. 
This  work  has  been  provided  for  by  an  annual  appropriation  by  the  leg- 
islature of  some  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  Several  reprint  editions 
of  these  books  have  been  issued  and  they  have  reached  nearly  all  the 
public  and  school  libraries  of  our  State.  Few,  if  any,  State  historical 
societies  have  so  widely  and  profusely  distributed  the  historical  literature 
of  their  respective  states  as  has  the  Ohio  Society,  which  has  been  per- 
mitted to  do  this  because  of  the  generous  patronage  it  has  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  State  authorities.  The  Society  has  conducted  centennial 
celebrations  at  Marietta,  Greenville,  Gallipolis  and  other  historic  points, 
and  with  imposing  ceremonies  observed  at  Chillicothe  the  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  the  organization  of  Ohio  as  a state.  The  Society  has  a 
membership  of  some  three  hundred  life  members,  and  about  one  hundred 
ordinary  members.  Its  great  need  today  is  that  of  a building  for  its  ex- 
clusive habitation,  and  that,  we  believe,  will  not  be  long  forthcoming. 

The  Society  seeks  and  indeed  that  is  one  of  its  purposes,  to  come 
in  close  contact  with  the  county  and  the  local  historical  societies  in  the 
State,  and  it  cordially  invites  the  encouragement  and  aid  of  all  teachers 
and  students  and  all  others  interested  in  the  archaeology  and  history  of 
Ohio.  It  goes  without  saying  that  as  time  takes  its  flight  a great  deal 
of  this  pre-historic  and  historic  material  will  become  lost.  Much  of  it 
has  already  escaped  forever  the  preservation  it  deserved.  Our  attempt 
in  this  statement  is  simply  to  tell  you  in  meagre  measure  just  what  our 
Society  attempts  to  be  and  tries  to  do.  We  modestly  refrain  from  any- 
extended  enumeration  of  its  achievements.  As  to  a complete  category 
we  arc  in  the  posiion  of  a speaker  we  once  witnessed.  It  was  some 
years  ago  at  a banquet  in  New  York  City  at  which  the  toastmaster,  evi- 
dently an  amateur  in  his  vocation,  proved  to  be  an  unconscious  humorist. 
In  the  midst  of  a long  program  of  toasts  he  arose  and  announced  that 
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he  had  just  noticed  the  entry  into  the  hall  of  the  American  Minister  to 
Brazil  and  he  would  interrupt  the  regular  proceedings  by  calling  upon 
the  distinguished  representative  of  this  country  to  that  interesting  country 
of  South  America  to  speak  to  the  assembled  diners.  The  toastmaster 
said  he  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  tell  us  something  of  the  geography 
and  geology  of  Brazil;  its  agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  its  rivers, 
mountains  and  natural  beauty,  the  customs  of  its  people,  its  marvelous 
growth,  its  form  of  government,  its  educational  and  social  institutions, 
its  financial  system,  its  industries,  manufactures  and  arts,  its  military 
and  naval  strength,  its  past  history,  present  condition  and  future  pros- 
pects, but  as  the  time  was  limited,  owing  to  speakers  yet  to  come,  he 
would  ask  the  gentleman  to  confine  his  remarks  to  five  minutes.  In  the 
few  minutes  properly  allotted  to  me  I have  been  unable  to  do  justice  to 
the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Secretary. 

Notwithstanding  the  date  of  the  early  founding  of  this  society,  1836, 
and  the  rich  and  remarkable  history  of  Kentucky,  there  are  few,  if  indeed 
there  is  another  Society  in  the  South,  that  has  so  little  early  history  con- 
nected with  its  existence  to  keep  alive  its  memory.  We  know  from  the 
State  records  that  it  did  exist,  and  there  are  a few  resolutions  extant 
concerning  it  then,  and  later  on  in  1839-40-41,  when  the  Legislature  di- 
rected its  Journals,  and  all  books  published  by  the  State  to  be  deposited 
in  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  (Collins  History  of  Kentucky,  pp  45- 
46).  It  may  explain  the  sjlcnce  and  indifference  in  regard  to  its  meet- 
ings and  work,  when  it  is  known  the  founders  of  fhis  Society  at  Frank- 
fort had  to  contend  for  possession  of  the  Capital  of  the  State  even  then, 
as  their  forefathers  had  done ; and  with  the  threat  of  “Capital  Removal” 
every  year,  or  whenever  the  Legislature  met,  we  think  those  members 
may  be  excused  for  want  of  enthusiasm,  and  commendable  activity  in 
the  Historical  Society,  or  pride  in  the  history  of  the  State,  however  rare, 
fascinating  and  brilliant  it  was  represented  by  travelers  at  that  time.  The 
“Capital  Removal”  question,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  dangled  over 
their  heads,  depreciating  their  property,  suppressing  enterprise,  and  re- 
tarding progress  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city.  This  danger 
to  their  home  interests  naturally  brought  a coolness  over  their  historical 
ambition,  and  a want  of  generous  aid  in  providing  for  the  upbuilding  of 
their  laudable  cause.  They  had  founded  the  Kentucky  Historical  So- 
ciety in  1836.  Its  members  left  only  their  resolutions,  published  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  that  year,  but  no  records,  or  gifts  though  they  never 
lost  sight  of  their  original  purpose. 
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In  1875,  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  a number  ot 
Ex-Confederate  officers  and  soldiers,  then  officers  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, attempted  to  re-organize  this  old  historical  society  of  their  fore- 
fathers, by  founding  as  a prelude  a literary  Society,  known  as  the  Frank- 
fort Lyceum.  The  result  of  this  effort  was  that  in  1879-80  the  Legis- 
lature, upon  petition  of  these  gentlemen  passed  an  act.  giving  the  his- 
torical society  a charter  and  a name,  and  a departmental  habitation  in 
the  Capitol  of  the  state;  rooms  were  set  apart  in  the  Executive  building, 
and  the  Society  was  given  an  appropriation  of  $1,500.  It  was  founded 
in  the  honor  of  Daniel  Boone,  and  named  The  Kentucky  Historical  So- 
ciety ; later  on  for  protection,  the  State  Historical  Society. 

In  1881  the  Historical  Society  met  in  these  rooms.  We  have  a 
pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  occasion  with  speeches  of  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  present,  the  resolutions,  and  a list  of  gifts  to  the  Society 
from  various  sources.  The  keys  to  the  Society’s  rooms  were  turned 
over  to  Governor  Luke  P.  Blackburn,  the  President  Ex-Officio  of  the 
Society  under  the  Constitution.  He  declined  the  keys,  unless  the  So- 
ciety should  suspend,  in  which  case  the  State  became  the  owner  of  its 
property;  otherwise  it  remained  in  the  care  of  the  Secretary  and  of  the 
Librarian  of  the  Society. 

The  Curator  of  this  Society  then  was  the  late  John  R.  Proctor, 
Geologist  of  the  State,  who  uniting  his  influence  with  that  of  its  mem- 
bers, secured  from  the  Legislature  the  appropriation  for  a Museum  in 
the  Executive  Building,  on  the  second  floor,  where  it  might  be  con- 
nected with  the  Historical  Society  as  well  as  with  the  Geological  Depart- 
ment, to  illustrate  the  wonderful  possessions  of  the  State  mentioned  in 
the  histories  and  in  other  works  descriptive  of  Kentucky  in  our  Library. 
When  this  Museum  was  arranged  and  completed  under  Mr.  Proctor's 
direction,  it  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  Museums  in 
America.  The  Historical  Society  was  justly  proud  of  it  and  all  visitors 
were  directed  to  see  it  before  leaving  the  building.  It  became  the  pride 
and  special  charge  of  the  curator  until  he  removed  to  Washington,  D.  G, 
where  he  became  civil  service  commissioner,  and  died  about  1906.  The 
museum  passed  into  other  hands.  It  will  doubtless  be  placed  in  the  new 
Capitol,  or  if  the  old  Capitol  is  converted  into  a college  or  university, 
will  become  part  of  its  property. 

The  membership  list  of  the  Historical  Society  at  that  time  contains 
the  names  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Kentucky,  preachers,  doctors,  law- 
yers, statesmen,  scientists,  governors,  poets,  painters  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  of  ripe  culture.  Colonel  J.  Stoddard  Johnston, 
one  of  the  brightest  and  best  informed  writers  of  the  South  today,  was 
one  of  its  founders,  and  Col.  R.  T.  Durrctt,  President  of  the  E'ilson  Club, 
Louisville,  Ky.  a. id  Col.  Bennett  II.  Young  were  then  as  now  members, 
and  also  Ex-Governor  James  B.  McCreary,  Hon.  John  A.  Steele  and  Hon. 
Curtis  F.  Burnam.  For  several  years  we  read  the  Society  held  its 
stated  meetings  in  its  rooms  throughout  Gov.  Blackburn’s  administration. 
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Governor  Knott  succeeded  Governor  Blackburn  and  was  President  Ex- 
Officio  of  the  Society. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1886,  when  Frankfort  held  her  Centennial 
celebration,  its  members  had  an  Exhibition  in  the  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  Capitol  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  founding. 
They  brought  from  their  rooms,  portraits,  pictures,  relics,  manuscripts, 
old  letters,  lace,  gold,  silver,  china,  and  souvenirs  to  adorn  the  walls  and 
cases.  Many  of  these  things  had  been  contributed  to  the  Society  by  that 
generous  President  of  the  Ladies’  Branch  of  the  Society,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Jones 
of  Newport,  Ky.  The  splendid  exhibition  aroused  so  much  interest  and 
pleasure  that  hundreds  of  people  crowded  to  see  it,  and  the  hall  was  kept 
open  for  a week.  The  members  were  much  gratified  and  encouraged 
by  the  interest  expressed  in  the  Society.  They  had  historians  to  give 
lectures  in  the  rooms,  and  the  late  Henry  T.  Stanton,  a member,  wrote 
and  read  there  some  of  his  brightest  poems  and  most  wonderful  critiques. 

Governor  Knott’s  administration  closed  in  1887,  and  Gov.  Buckner 
succeeded  him  as  executive  of  the  state  and  President  Ex-Officio  of  the 
Society.  . About  this  time  a patriotic  wave  swept  over  the  state,  and  so- 
cieties were  being  formed  by  the  descendants  of  Revolutionary  ancestors 
in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns,  styled  the  “Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.”  Members  of  the  Historical  Society  urged  this 
new  society  to  unite  with  the  State  Society,  and  make  theirs  a new  De- 
partment of  Genealogy;  but  the  Sons  declined  to  become  a department, 
and  preferred  to  absorb  the  older  Society  in  their  quest  after  historic 
people.  The  motif  of  the  Historical  Society  was  to  “Collect  and  pre- 
serve whatever  pertained  to  the  history  of  Kentucky,”  and  the  members 
held  that  this  was  broad  enough  to  include  Genealogy  and  that  it  should 
do  so  without  any  discrimination  between  those  who  had  the  Abrahams, 
Isaacs,  and  Jacobs  of  the  Revolution  for  their  ancestors,  and  those  who 
did  not  belong  to  this  exclusive  historical  coterie. 

This  controversy  and  others  which  arose  in  the  Society  swept  the 
members  apart.  In  1890  the  last  meeting  of  this  Historical  Society  was 
held,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  suspend  the  meetings  until  such  time 
as  would  be  proper  to  open  them  again,  and  promote  its  best  interest. 
This  was  done  under  the  rules  of  the  Society,  the  Historical  rooms  were 
closed  to  the  public,  and  the  keys  given  to  Governor  Brown. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1895,  the  writer  with  a number  of  ladies,  who 
like  herself  had  become  imbued  with  patriotism  and  historical  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  the  “Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution”,  met  at  the 
residence  of  Miss  Sally  Jackson,  in  the  city  of  Frankfort,  and  there 
founded  a local  patriotic  society,  known  as  the  “Frankfort  Colonial 
Daughters.”  (See  “The  Capital”  1895).  The  object  of  this  society  v»ns 
first,  to  restore  the  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society;  and  second,  to 
collect  materials  for  a history  of  Frankfort  and  its  people  of  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  ancestry,  whose  descendants  were  now  scattered  over 


the  world,  ar.d 


thus  promote 


good  citizenship  and  patriotic  loyalty  to 
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Kentucky.  So  they  proceeded  to  the  work,  each  member  writing  the  his- 
tory and  genealogy  of  her  family  as  she  had  heard  it,  and  adding  to 
these,  authentic  records  and  certificates  of  the  services  of  her  ancestors 
in  the  Revolution,  or  as  Kentucky  pioneers.  This  society  revived  the  in- 
terest once  felt  in  the  State  Historical  Society,  whose  resident  members 
came  forward  to  unite  in  a work  for  the  State,  that  would  again  justify 
the  existence  of  their  society. 

Governor  W.  O.  Bradley  succeeded  Governor  Brown  in  1895,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  members  of  the  Historical  Society  turned  over  the 
rooms  to  them.  As  a preliminary  step  to  the  work  of  the  united  societies, 
the  Historical  Rooms  were  opened  and  a public  meeting  held  in  them  on 
the  6th  of  October,  1896.  This  date  was  selected  because  it  was  that  of 
the  founding  of  the  city,  1786. 

In  the  newspapers  of  the  month,  “The  Democrat,”  “The  Rounda- 
bout,” and  “The  Courier  Journal”  are  long  descriptions  of  the  reopening 
of  these  rooms  on  that  day.  Speeches  were  made  by  prominent  men, 
describing  the  work  of  the  “Colonial  Daughters”  which  had  resulted  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  State  Historical  Society.  The  bells  of  the  city  rang 
to  commemorate  the  event,  and  lastly  the  names  of  the  great  crowd  were 
recorded  in  the  Centennial  Register  of  1886,  now  in  the  Historical  rooms. 

We  will  not  repeat  here  what  was  then  published;  it  can  be  found 
in  the  “Register”  of  January,  1903,  and  also  in  a small  pamphlet  giving  an 
account  of  the  occasion.  It  was  not  until  June  7th,  1897,  that  the  newly 
formed  society  met  in  the  Historical  rooms  for  legal  organization.  The 
officers  were  elected,  and  the  Constitution  amended  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  newly  formed  body,  in  conformity  with  the  new  Con- 
stitution, made  in  1892. 

The  manuscript  histories  of  the  Capital,  and  of  its  founders  and 
promoters,  which  had  been  written  by  the  local  Society  of  Colonial 
Daughters  for  the  new  organization  were  then  turned  over  to  the  State 
Historical  Society  and  plans  projected  for  its  future  successful  conduct. 
There  was  no  money  to  call  upon  for  its  advancement,  save  the  mem- 
bership fees  and  voluntary  contributions,  the  appropriation  to  the  former 
society  having  been  exhausted.  But  though  lacking  this  powerful  aid,  the 
members  continued  to  gather,  and  to  write  histories,  and  to  fill  the  book- 
cases with  rare  volumes  of  historical  literature,  and  to  adorn  the  walls  of 
the  rooms  with  portraits  and  pictures  of  the  governors  and  other  great 
men  of  the  State,  and  also  to  gather  curios,  relics,  and  arms  used  in  the 
Revolution,  the  War  of  1812-15,  the  Mexican  War,  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

The  Society  was  conducted  on  a very  simple  plan  with  a few  people 
to  attend  to  the  administrative  and  executive  departments,  not  as  monopo- 
lizers but  as  chosen  representatives  working  for  success.  And  the  Society 
as  a department  of  the  State  began  to  feel  its  importance  when  corre- 
spondence with  its  Secretary  was  sought  by  people  throughout  the  Union. 
The  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Historical 
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Societies  of  New  England  were  most  generous  in  their  contributions  to 
our  library,  and  in  courteous  encouragement  to  our  Society.  The  demand 
upon  the  Secretary  for  information  became  incessant. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  intended  to  found  a Society  for  Kentucky 
and  Kentuckians,  for  we  had  no  dream  of  the  importance  of  the  state 
in  the  Union,  from  the  time  Daniel  Boone  entered  it  until  the  present. 
The  Society  was  originally  founded  in  his  honor,  and  his  history  (1836) 
was  then  the  most  interesting  data  the  forefathers  possessed;  but  in 
1900  something  more  was  expected  from  her  position  as  a great  state. 
Her  state  history,  in  its  scope  and  individuality,  could  not  be  limited  to  a 
narrow  field  of  usefulness.  The  times  called  for  its  development.  A 
committee  was  then  appointed  to  seek  from  the  state  the  supplies  granted 
under  its  charter  to  its  predecessor  by  the  legislature.  To  this  end  a 
committee  from  our  Society  was  invited  to  appear  before  the  state  print- 
ing Board  of  1902.  After  conferring  with  its  members,  the  board  ordered 
that  our  application  for  the  right  of  the  society  to  supplies  (for  such 
things  as  for  any  other  department  of  the  state,  and  the  publication  of  our 
literature,  in  cards,  pamphlets,  or  magazine)  should  be  honored  in  future. 

In  January,  1903,  we  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Register,  the 
magazine  of  the  State  Historical  Society.  This  supplied  the  long  felt 
want  of  the  Society,  to  make  known  the  history  of  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
heretofore  hidden  in  unpublished  letters  and  diaries.  We  had  already 
collected,  by  solicitation  and  by  purchase,  the  well  known  published  his- 
tories of  Kentucky,  and  our  bookcases  were  now  stored  with  important 
histqrical  literature. 

The  Magazine  had  a cordial  reception  from  the  public.  We  con- 
tinued to  hold  interesting  meetings,  which  on  occasion  from  time  to  time 
Governor  Beckham,  then  the  President  ex-officio,  and  other  distinguished 
men.  addressed.  As  the  years  glided  by  the  Register  lengthened  its  list 
of  exchanges,  and  such  was  the  demand  for  it  that  every  year  we  had  to 
have  a second  edition  of  certain  very  popular  numbers,  entailing  additional 
work  for  the  editor  and  additional  expense  all  around.  The  Society  in- 
creased in  popularity,  until  the  modest  sum  of  the  initiation  fee,  $1.00  per 
year,  and  a like  sum  for  the  subscription  to  the  Magazine  were  found 
inadequate  for  a fund  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  Society  and  carry  on 
its  business. 

Again  we  called  a conference  of  our  members  and  laid  the  case 
before  them,  and  after  much  deliberation  it  was  decided  that  the  Society 
must  have  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  annually,  since  our  work  showed 
that  we  deserved  it.  Yet,  however,  the  old  enemy  of  progress,  the  “Cap- 
ital removal”  question,  was  still  with  us  and  becoming  more  serious  every 
year.  We  were  told  that  it  was  so  imperative  to  have  this  question 
settled  first,  whether  or  not  Frankfort  should  continue  the  Capital  of  the 
State,  that  we  would  better  wait  until  this  was  done,  then  bring  in  our 
bill  for  an  appropriation  to  the  Society — and  we  waited.  At  this  juncture 
our  co-editor,  Captain  C.  C.  Calhoun  collected  a debt  for  the  State  of 
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more  than  a million  dollars.  This  settled  the  “Capital  question”  for  the 
money  would  build  a new  Capitol  at  Frankfort,  without  an  additional  tax 
on  the  people.  The  bill  for  this  appropriation  passed  the  legislature  in 
1904  to  the  intense  satisfaction  of  Governor  Beckham  and  his  cabinet. 

Frankfort  entered  into  rest.  She  was  now  forever  the  Capital  of 
Kentucky,  a consummation  so  long  desired  and  due  to  the  Governor,  his 
Cabinet,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  1904.  Our  Society  was  so  happy 
-and  grateful  over  the  conclusion  of  the  “Capital  question”  that  the  mem- 
bers went  on  cheerfully  hoping  for  better  things  to  enlarge  its  fund,  now 
much  too  small  for  its  expenses.  It  was  said  the  Society’s  influence  was 
no  inconsiderable  factor  in  keeping  the  Capital  in  Frankfort.  Much  of 
its  work  at  this  time  must  ever  remain  unwritten  history.  With  no  en- 
dowment fund  to  draw  upon,  the  society  determined  now  to  appeal  to 
the  Legislature  of  1906  for  an  appropriation.  Governor  Beckham  very 
gracefully  suggested  in  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly  that  winter, 
the  propriety  of  appropriating  $5,000  annually  to  the  Kentucky  State  His- 
torical Society.  We  had  the  bill  ready  for  the  Legislature’s  consideration, 
and  after  much  solicitude  and  days  of  waiting,  it  was  voted  upon  and 
passed  in  the  House  for  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  annually  to  the 
Society. 

After  the  House  had  passed  our  bill,  a number  of  the  Representa- 
tives visited  the  Historical  rooms,  and  confessed  themselves  surprised 
and  delighted  with  the  exhibit  there.  They  had  heard  much  about  it, 
"but  in  wealth  and  beauty  of  portraits,  books,  paintings  and  pictures,  relics, 
china,  etc.,  it  was  beyond  anything  they  had  ever  seen.  They  said 
to  the  members  of  the  Society : “Why  did  you  not  ask  for  ten  thousand 

dollars,  in  your  bill.  We  would  have  just  as  gladly  given  it  to  you,  as  the 
five  thousand  a year.  Your  rooms  are  splendid,  and  Kentucky  may  well 
be  proud  of  its  Historical  Society.  You  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
State  for  it.” 

The  Senate  confirmed  the  passage  of  House  Bill  249,  and  it  went  to 
the  Governor  who  signed  it.  Then  came  the  plans  for  a new  Capitol 
in  which  we  were  honored  with  rooms  on  the  first  floor  adjoining  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  This  was  success.  Our  officers  were  likewise  made 
judges  on  the  board  for  this  Hall  of  Fame  which  will  be  adorned  by  the 
portraits,  paintings,  sculpture,  relics,  etc.,  that  have  been  acquired  largely 
by  our  influence,  by  solicitation,  and  recently  by  purchase.  We  are  de- 
termined to  make,  our  Society  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the  Union,  as 
well  as  the  most  attractive.  Our  purpose  is  to  teach  and  to  illus- 
trate the  entertaining  history  of  Kentucky — provided  Kentucky  will  con- 
tinue to  aid  the  Society  by  its  appropriation. 

We  have  inaugurated  a system  by  which  we  hope  to  have  in  the 
future,  a large  and  comprehensive  History  of  Kentucky,  each  County 
supplying  its  quota  of  information  from  branch  Societies  throughout  the 
state.  The  settlement  of  the  “Capital  question,”  makes  such  a consumma- 
tion of  our  purposes  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  State  possible. 
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STATE  AID  IN  COLLECTING  THE  LOCAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 

OHIO  VALLEY. 

Hon.  Virgil  A.  Lewis,  State  Historian  and  Archivist  for  West  Virginia. 

To  me,  the  committee  which  prepared  the  program  for  this  meeting, 
has  assigned  as  a subject,  “State  Aid  in  Collecting  and  Preserving  the 
Local  History  of  the  Ohio  Valley.”  By  way  of  introduction  it  becomes 

necessary  to  inquire  regard- 
ing the  field  of  operation 
and  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed. 

The  Ohio  river  drains  a 
region  of  vast  extent,  being 
navigable  for  a thousand 
miles.  If  a line  be  extended 
from  Cairo  at  the  mouth  of 
this  river  along  the  highland 
or  watershed  through  Illi- 
nois separating  the  waters 
which  flow  into  the  Missis- 
sippi from  those  falling  into 
the  Ohio;  thence  along  the 
same  elevation  through  the 
states  of  Indiana  and  Illinois 
so  as  to  separate  the  Lake 
drainage  from  that  of  the 
Ohio;  thence  around  the 
source  of  the  Allegheny 
river  in  southwestern  New 
York;  thence  along  the 
crest  of  the  Laurel  Ridge 
through  Pen  n s y 1 v a n i a : 
thence  along  that  of  the  Alleghenies  in  West  Virginia;  and  thence  fol- 
lowing the  top  of  the  Cumberland  range  so  as  to  include  the  source  and 
valley  of  the  Tennessee  river  to  its  mouth,  the  Hydrographic  Basin  — 
That  is  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio  — thus  included,  will  embrace  an  area  of 
168.000  square  miles;  of  which  24,000  will  be  in  Ohio;  30,000  in  Indiana: 
9,500  in  Illinois;  31,500  in  Tennessee;  40,000  in  Kentucky;  20,000  in  West 
Virginia;  11,000  in  Pennsylvania,  and  1,100  in  New  York. 

If  we  make  inquiry  regarding  the  population  of  this  region,  we  shall, 
perhaps,  be  surprised  at  the  result.  By  the  census  of  1900  it  was  shown 
that  the  average  population  was  69  to  the  square  mile  for  the  entire  region. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  2,494,407  of  the  people  of  Ohio  have  their  homes  in 
the  region  divided  by  the  Ohio  river;  as  have  likewise  2,097,000  of  those 
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of  Indiana;  803,590  of  those  of  Illinois;  1,515,402  of  those  of  Tennessee; 
2,147,174  of  those  of  Kentucky;  799,000  of  those  of  West  Virginia;  1,575,- 
537  of  those  of  Pennsylvania;  and  181,722  of  those  of  New  York — a 
total  population  of  11,613,942.  So  it  may  be  roughly  stated  that  the  Ohio 
river  drains  a region  whose  total  area  is  170,000  square  miles,  on  which 
reside  12,600,000  people.  Such  is  the  Ohio  Valley  where  this  busy  mass 
of  humanity  now  rushes  along. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  History,  the  region  we  are  consider- 
ing is  the  most  important  in  the  world — a land  of  military  renown  and 
civic  achievement — the  home  of  the  Red  race;  of  discovery  and  explor- 
ation; of  thrilling  exploits  and  daring  adventure;  the  object  of  conflict 
between  France  and  England  for  territorial  supremacy  therein;  of  Brad- 
dock’s  defeat  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahel'a ; of  Boquet’s  invasion  of 
the  Ohio  wilderness  with  its  barbarian  inhabitants ; of  Lord  Dunmore’s 
War  and  the  presence  of  a royal  Colonial  Governor  at  the  head  of  a 
Virginian  army  in  the  valley  of  the  Scioto;  the  backdoor  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  burial  place  of  thousands  of  veterans  of  that  war; 
of  Clark’s  campaigns  and  victories  in  Illinois  and  Indiana ; of  a land  of 
pioneer  cabin  homes,  in  a wilderness  inhabited  by  wild  beasts  and  wilder 
men;  of  the  military  expeditions  of  Lockery,  Crawford.  St.  Clair  and 
General  Wayne  into  the  Indian  country:  of  the  conquest  of  a native  race; 
of  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  valley  in  the  Second  War  with  England, 
the  Mexican  War.  and  the  war  between  the  States ; of  a vast  forest 
region  transformed  into  fruitful  orchards  and  productive  fields;  of  the 
founding  of  towns  and  the  building  of  cities ; of  the  organization  of 
counties  and  the  creation  of  states : of  the  introduction  of  steam  navi- 
gation, and  the  building  of  railroads:  of  industrial  enterprise  and  com- 
mercial activities : of  the  greatest  inland  commerce  of  the  world,  with 
all  of  which  the  intellectual  growth  and  development  of  the  people  have 
kept  pace,  until  the  great  valley  of  the  Ohio  is  the  home  of  the  best 
mental  development  and  social  life  to  be  found  in  the  English  speaking 
world.  Such  is  the  importance  of  this  wonderful  Valley  as  a historic 
held,  more  interesting  and  valuable  to  human  knowledge,  than  that  of 
the  valleys  of  tife  Nile,  the  Tigris,  or  the  Euphrates  of  antiquity;  or  of 
the  Thames,  the  Seine,  and  the  Rhine  of  modern  times. 

The  General  History  of  a region  is  but  the  sum  total  of  its  Local 
History.  The  question  presented  to  the  people  now  is:  How  can  the 

history  which  they  and  those  who  went  before  them  made,  be  most 
fully  collected  and  preserved  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  to  come  after 
them?  It  has  been  said  that  “Historians  are  the  Bookkeepers  of  States 
and  Nations,”  and  such  they  are ; but  they  ennn  d collect  and  preserve 
history  material  They  are  annalists,  their  mission  being  to  record  the 
events  of  history,  as  they  occur;  in  the  time  of  which  they  write.  Many 
such  have  been  active  in  this  work  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  chief  among 
them  being  Caleb  Atwater,  Samuel  P.  Hildreth.  William  D.  Gallagher  and 
Henry  Howe  in  Ohio;  Thomas  Ford.  Alexander  Davidson,  Bernard 
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Stuve,  and  John  Moses  of  Illinois;  John  B.  Dillon,  John  Law  and  William. 
H.  English  of  Indiana;  John  Haywood,  James  Phelan,  and  James  G. 
Ramsey  of  Tennessee;  John  T'ilson,  Humphrey  Marshall,  Mann  Butler, 
and  the  two  Collins — father  and  son — in  Kentucky ; Joseph  Doddridge,. 
Alexander  Scott  Withers,  Hugh  Paul  Taylor,  and  Will  De  Hass  of  West 
Virginia;  and  Proud,  Hazard,  Ruff,  and  Crumrine  in  Pennsylvania.  All 
these  and  many  others  have  been  faithful  workers  in  this  great  historic 
field,  and  we  examine  their  productions  we  are  surprised,  and  then  as- 
tonished— surprised  that  they  accomplished  so  much,  and  astonished  be- 
cause of  the  vast  mass  of  history  material  which  they  have  left  wholly 
untouched.  We  do  not  even  now  know  to  what  material  they  had 
access,  or  what  they  did  with  it  when  they  had  finished  their  work. 

The  Historians  noted  above  wrote  books;  but  there,  was  another 
class  of  workers  in  this  historic  field  who  chose  rather  to  publish  their 
work  in  periodical  form — that  of  monthly  magazines.  We  can  mention 
but  three  of  these.  The  first  was  “The  Hesperian,  or  Western  Monthly,” 
which  made  its  appearance  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1838.  It  was  edited 
by  William  D.  Gallagher  and  Otway  Curry,  and  published  by  John  D. 
Nichols.  It  was  a most  worthy  publication,  its  object  being  “to  collect 
from  still  living  witnesses,  and  preserve  for  future  histories  the  important 
records  of  the  teeming  and  romantic  Past.”  But  its  existence  was  short,, 
three  volumes,  published  in  eighteen  months,  was  all  there  was  of  it. 

A second  one  of  these  publications,  was  "The  American  Pioneer,” 
the  publication  of  which  was  commenced  at  Chillicothe  in  January,  1842, 
by  John  S.  Williams,  and  a year  later  removed  by  him  to  Cincinnati.  It 
too,  was  a most  worthy  publication,  and  as  stated  on  its  title  page,  was 
“Devoted  to  the  Truth  and  Justice  of  History.”  Its  life  was  short, 
continuing  but  two  years  in  which  time  twenty-four  numbers  were  issued 
and  bound  in  two  volumes. 

A third  publication  of  this  class,  and  a most  valuable  one  was  “The 
Olden  Times,”  issued  monthly;  the  first  number  published  at  Pittsburg 
in  January,  1846,  by  Neville  B.  Craig.  It  wras  devoted  to  the  publication 
of  original  documents  relating  to  the  local  history  of  Pittsburg  and 
vicinity.  Two  years  were  the  measure  of  its  existence;  like  its  predeces- 
sors, its  publication  ceased  at  this  time. 

Thus  far,  the  writers  of  History  in  this  region  have  received  our 
attention.  They  did  their  work  and  did  it  well,  but  we  are  now  con- 
cerned with  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  sources  of  History, 
for  posterity  will  have  more  interest  in  those,  than  in  written  volumes 
often  without  so  much  as  foot-notes  citing  the  authority  for  statements 
made  therein.  Three  agents  have  attempted  this  work  of  collection  and 
preservation  with  what  success  we  shall  see. 

Feeble  attempts  have  been  made  by  individuals — enthusiastic — here 
and  there  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  this  field  we  are  considering,  an  1 
many  valuable  collections  have  been  brought  together,  only  to  be  more 
widely  scattered  than  before.  When  the  collector  died  the  rule  has  been 
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that  his  children  or  other  friends  had  no  interest  in  the  material,  and 
it  was  sold  at  junk  prices  and  destroyed  or  scattered  far  and  wide — none 
knew  where.  We  can  cite  dozens  of  such  collections  in  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia  alone,  which  have  gone  this  way. 

Numbers  of  these  Societies  have  been  organized  at. various  times  and 
places  within  the  Ohio  Valley;  and  they  have  done  much  good  in  the  way 
of  arousing  and  keeping  alive  a public  interest  in  the  work  w'hich  they 
were  undertaking  to  do.  Some  of  them  have  collected  much  valuable 
material,  a part  of  which  is  still  preserved,  while  the  greater  part  of 
what  was  once  in  their  possession  has  been  lost. 

Where  now  is  the  valuable  collection  of  History  material  once  be- 
longing to  the  Western  Museum  Society  of  Cincinnati?  It  began  its 
work  in  1818.  Afterward  its  collection  was  placed  in  a room  in  the 
College  of  Cincinnati ; later  removed  to  a building  on  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Second  and  Main  streets;  then  placed  in  the  custody  of  a French- 
man, who  finally  removed  it  with  other  museum  collections  to  New  York, 
where  all  trace  of  it  was  lost. 

Again,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  work  of  the  old  Vincennes  His- 
torical Society,  which  was  organized  in  1808?  This  society  created  a 
cabinet  of  all  kinds  of  historic  relics,  curios,  arid  documents,  and  during 
its  active  existence  made  a large  collection.  These  relics  were  kept  in  a 
room  in  the  famous  old  “Town  Hall,”  until  1856,  when  the  society  ceased 
to  exist,  and  its  collection  was,  as  we  are  informed,  thrown  into  an 
old  garret.  What  finally  became  of  it  we  do  not  know. 

Once  again,  let  me  cite  an  instance  from  my  own  state.  The  West 
Virginia  Historical  Society  was  organized  at  Morgantown  in  1869.  Its 
membership  represented  every  part  of  the  state  and  included  the  leading 
educators,  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen  and  business  men  of  that  time. 
They,  many  of  them,  had  been  active  before  the  Civil  War.  They  had 
been  divided  in  that  struggle.  But  when  it  was  past  they  were  reunited 
in  an  effort  to  save  from  oblivion  the  history  of  the  new-born  state. 
Active  work  continued  for  sixteen  years.  Then  all  grew  old,  many  died, 
and  their  mantles  descended  to  others  who  had  not  been  history-makers, 
and  in  1884,  the  organization  ceased  to  exist.  It  had  made  a fine  col- 
lection, in  which  were  rare  manuscripts  and  documents  together  with 
an  interesting  museum  section,  but  all  was  soon  after  scattered  so  widely 
that  now  scarcely  a trace  of  it  can  be  found. 

Several  Educational  Institutions  in  this  field  have  engaged  in  the 
work  of  collecting  the  sources  of  history.  The  Carnegie  Museum  at 
Pittsburg,  is  doing  much  of  this  work;  Marietta  College  has  a highly 
creditable  collection;  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  has  a 
rare  library,  the  accumulation  of  a hundred  years ; and  the  University  of 
Ohio,  at  Athens,  has  among  its  collection,  the  famous  old  coon-skin  li- 
brary. I repeat  that  these  Institutions  have  done  much,  in  this  line  of 
work,  and  yet  we  are  not  aware  that  a single  one  of  them  has  made  a 
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complete  collection  of  the  sources  and  material  of  the  Local  History  of 
the  county  in  which  it  is  situated. 

I undertake  to  say  that  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  individuals, 
historical  societies,  or  educational  institutions,  in  any  American  state, 
to  collect  and  preserve  in  systematic  order  the  history,  biography,  public 
documents,  state  papers,  legislative  journals,  executive  messages,  proceed- 
ings and  reports  of  boards  of  regents  and  directors  of  state  institutions 
educational  and  otherwise;  members  of  conferences,  presbyteries,  synods 
and  other  meetings  of  religious  bodies;  proceedings  of  grand  ledges  and 
secret  benevolent  societies,  and  other  social  organizations;  records  of 
commercial  and  industrial  progress;  programmes  and  catalogues;  '‘dead’' 
papers  of  courts;  annual  and  biennial  reports  of  executive  departments; 
maps,  charts  and  drawings,  with  hundreds  of  other  items,  which  illus- 
trate the  history,  government,  geography,  geology,  topography,  military 
achievements ; and  the  civic,  industrial  and  economic  life  of  the  people, 
and  the  many  other  publications  that  go  to  make  up  the  archives  of  the 
state  which  constitute  its  history  material — the  sources  of  its  local  and 
general  history — together  with  its  literature,  the  productions  of  its  au- 
thors, and  that  of  others  whose  writing  relates  in  any  way  to  its 
files  with  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  and  to  classify  and  arrange 
all  this  so  as  to  be  readily  available  to  overyone  when  wanted.  If  the 
material — the  sources  of  the  local  history  of  the  Ohio  Valley — is  rescued, 
collected  and  preserved  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  those  who  lare  to 
Come  after  us,  how  is  the  work  to  be  accomplished?  From  what  has 
been  said,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  it  will  not  be  done — can  not  be  done 
— by  individuals,  historical  societies,  nor  educational  institutions.  How 
then,  we  ask,  shall  it  be  performed?  There  is  but  one  way,  one  power, 
that  can  do  it,  and  that  is  the  state.  Invoke  the  strong  arm  of  the 
commonwealth  and  it  will  be  done.  Let  these  Ohio  Valley  states — each 
one  of  them — create  a department  of  Archives  and  History,  to  do  the 
work — no  matter  under  what  name — and  it  will  be  done.  Then  let  men 
and  women  fully  equipped,  and  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  work,  and 
under  oath,  to  fully  execute  the  provisions  of  the  law  creating  the 
department,  be  placed  in  charge  thereof ; and  then  will  the  sources  and 
material  for  local  history  be  gathered  from  the  remotest  bounds  of  the 
state,  and  be  brought  together  in  any  common  store  house,  there  to 
be  classified  for  the  use  of  students  and  all  others  who  may  have  an  in 
terest  in  it  or  care  to  see  it.  Only  the  strong  arm  of  the  state — aided  by 
an  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds  from  the  state  treasury — can  perform 
the  work,  which  the  future  cries  loudly  to  us  to  perform  and  transmit 
results  to  it. 

The  Department  of  Archives  and  History  in  West  Virginia. 

We  are  sure  that  we  are  pardoned  for  speaking  of  the  work  of 
rescue,  classificati  >n  and  preservation  of  history  material,  and  that  of 
kindred  subjects  in  West  Virginia.  We  have  mentioned  the  existence  of 
the  West  Virginia  Historical  Society,  and  how  in  1884  it  ceased  to  exist. 
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There  were  many  people  who  remembered  the  work  of  this  society,  and 
in  1901,  made  an  effort  to  reorganize  it  under  the  name  of  the  “Trans- 
Allegheny  Society”.  This  within  two  years  went  the  way  of  the  parent 
society.  In  January,  1890,  another  organization  known  as  the  West 
Virginia  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  was  perfected  at  Charleston 
and  did  much  valuable  work  in  the  next  sixteen  years.  Meantime, 
thoughtful  men  saw  that  the  annals,  the  history  of  the  state  was  not  being 
collected  and  preserved.  Governors  Atkinson  and  White  voiced  this  sen- 
timent in  their  messages  to  the  legislature,  and  Hon.  W.  M.  O.  Dawson, 
then  secretary  of  state,  and  now  Governor  of  the  state,  earnestly  ad- 
vocated the  movement  which  in  1904  resulted  in  the  creation  by  the 
legislature,  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History.  The  act  pro- 
viding for  it  carried  with  it  an  appropriation  of  $4,000.00  with  which  to 
begin  work.  In  1905,  the  legislature  gave  it  $9,000.00  and  allowed  it 
$7,000.00  with  which  to  make  the  State  History  Exhibit  at  the  Jamestown 
Exposition.  The  Department  occupies  the  third  floor  of  the  new  Capital 
Annex  Building  where  it  has  a floor  space  of  nearly  8,000  square  feet, 
all  of  which  is  being  utilized  by  the  rapidly  accumulating  collections.  I 
close  by  saying  as  the  director  of  the  Department  and  a citizen  of  the 
state,  that  West  Virginia  will  be  abreast  with  her  sister  Ohio  Valley 
states  in  the  work  of  collecting  and  preserving  the  history  of  the  vast 
region  occupied  by  them  and  her. 


HISTORICAL  WORK  OF  THE  STATE  LIBRARY. 

C.  B.  Galbreath,  Ohio  State  Librarian. 

One  of  the  characteristic  developments  of  library  work  in  recent 
years  is  the  widening  scope  of  state  library  activity.  This  new  departure 
had  its  origin  in  the  state  of  New  York,  under  the  leadership  of  Melvil 
Dewey,  the  greatest  library  propagandist  in  his  day  and  generation.  He 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  state  library  should  be  state  wide  in  the 
sphere  of  its  service  and  influence.  Originally  it  was  designed  to  be  a 
collection  of  books  for  the  general  assembly  and  the  state  officials.  The 
librarian,  if  considered  at  all,  was  regarded  as  the  merest  incident  of 
the  institution.  Later,  as  salaries  were  slightly  increased,  and  subordinate 
positions  were  created.,  it  became  the  temporary  abiding  place  of  the 
practical  politician  who  failed  to  land  a more  luscious  plum.  It  was 
left  for  Mr.  Dewey  and  his  followers  to  point  out  and  develop  its  pos- 
sibilities as  an  educational  agency.  It  has  been  his  belief  that  it  should* 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  library  system  of  the  state;  that  it  should  lend, 
assistance  in  the  establishment  and  organization  of  public  libraries,  and 
inspect  and  aid  those  already  established : that  it  should  support  and  oper- 
ate a system  of  traveling  libraries;  that  it  should  maintain  a school  for 
the  training  of  librarians;  that  it  should  equip  and  administer  a legis- 
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lative  reference  department  responsive  to  every  legitimate  need  of  state 
officials  and  members  of  the  general  assembly ; that  it  should  include  a 
department  of  archives  in  which  should  be  systematically  arranged  and 
indexed  the  official  and  historical  literature  of  the  state ; that  it  should 
have  on  the  shelves  of  its  general  department  a large  and  well  chosen  col- 
lection of  books,  magazines  and  newspapers ; that  it  should  be  especially 
strong  in  state  and  national  document  literature  and  history,  including 
the  related  branches  of  biography,  travel  and  sociology. 

According  to  Mr.  Dewey’s  ideal,  the  state  library  is  necessarily  one 

of  the  departments,  adequate 
through  its  various  agencies 
to  meet  every  need  of  the 
people  of  the  commonwealth 
for  the  informing  and  uplift- 
ing influence  of  recorded 
knowlede,  wisdom  and  in- 
spiration. That  ideal  has  not 
been  realized,  but  in  many 
sections  the  state  library  has 
been  lifted  to  a higher  plane 
of  service  and  efficiency. 

The  tidings  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  New 
York,  Wisconsin,  and  other 
states  has  gone  abroad  in  the 
land  and  the  friends  of  the 
great  library  movement  that 
is  now  fully  under  way  will 
no  longer  be  satisfied  with 
former  conditions.  As  an 
evidence  of  what  is  now  ex- 
pected of  thestate  library, 
and,  to  be  a little  more  spe- 
Chas.  B.  Galbreath.  cific,  of  the  Ohio  State  Li- 

brary, a reference  to  a bit  of 
personal  experience  belonging  to  the  recent  past  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

At  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Ohio  Library  Association,  in  October, 
the  State  Librarian  was  frequently  called  upon  to  explain  what  he  was 
doing  for  the  public  library  interests  of  the  state,  and  encouraged  to  use 
his  influence  still  further  to  extend  the  county  library  system,  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  traveling  library  department,  and  aid  in  securing 
an  appropriation  for  a state  library  organizer.  About  one  month  ago, 
in  response  to  a request,  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  National 
Association  of  Farmers’  Institute  instructors  in  Washington,  explaining 
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what  the  State  Library  is  doing  for  the  farming  communities  of  the 
state.  One  week  ago,  before  our  State  Board  of  Commerce,  he  set 
forth  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  virtues  of  the  legislative  reference  de- 
partment, a bill  for  the  creation  of  which  passed  the  House  at  the  last 
session  of  our  General  Assembly  and  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate — a 
bill  in  which  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Board  of  Commerce  are  especially  interested.  Not 
long  ago  a writer  of  history  in  one  of  our  colleges,  in  behalf  of.  his 
associates  in  the  American  Historical  Association,  made  a visit  to  the 
Governor  and  the  State  Librarian  to  urge  the  establishment  of  a depart- 
ment of  archives  in  connection  with  the  State  Library.  And  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  in  order  of  importance,  the  State  Librarian  stands  in  the 
presence  of  the  Central  Ohio  Valley  Historical  Society  to  render  a brief 
account  of  “The  Historical  Work  of  the  State  Library.” 

Before  entering  upon  that  theme,  permit  me  to  observe  parenthetical- 
ly that  all  of  the,  varied  interests  now  looking  to  the  State  Library  for 
a helping  hand  are  worthy  of  recognition.  It  is  the  purpose  of  our 
Board  of  Commissioners  to  extend  to  them  every  possible  assistance. 

This  association  is  primarily  interested  in  the  historical  work  of 
the  State  Library.  Unfortunately  the  name  State  Library  has  been  some- 
what loosely  applied.  A law  library  for  the  special  reference  use  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court,  is  not  a state  library,  and  of  course  is  not 
interested  in  historical  work.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  sphere  of  the  state  library;  but  all  will  agree  that  it  should 
be  a depository  for  the  documents  of  the  general  Government,  other 
states,  and  especially  those  of  its  own  state.  Intimate  relations  should 
be  established  between  it  and  the  various  state  departments,  so  that  their 
unpublished  records  may  be  made  readily  accessible  to  the  student  and 
investigator.  These  government  documents,  published  and  unpublished, 
are  original  sources  of  history  and  should  be  carefully  preserved  at  the 
State  Capital. 

On  the  shelves  of  the  State  Library  should  also  be  collected  the 
literature  relating  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  state : newspaper  files  and 
clippings ; state,  county,  city,  village  and  township  histories ; books,  pam- 
phlets and  other  printed  material  relating  to  local  religious,  educational, 
political  and  industrial  interests ; church  histories,  school  histories,  ad- 
dresses, descriptions  of  industries,  resources  and  natural  scenery;  family 
genealogies,  accounts  of  family  reunions;  biographical  sketches,  obitu- 
aries, diaries ; local  events  of  special  interest. 

Not  only  should  the  State  Library  be  strong  in  American  history 
and  its  related  branches,  but  it  should  have  a fair  collection  of  works 
on  English  history,  and  should  contain  standard  histories  of  other 
countries. 

The  State  Library,  however,  may  contain  all  of  these  works  and  be 
only  a mausoleum — a sepulcher  of  treasures  preserved  for  future  gener- 
ations. The  collection  and  preservation  of  historic  material  is  a most 
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important  function  of  the  State  Library,  but  its  mission  does  not  end 
with  that.  This  literature  is  to  be  systematically  arranged,  indexed  and, 
under  the  most  liberal  regulations  consistent  with  its  preservation,  made 
accessible  to  the  people  of  the  state. 

In  a severe  criticism  of  the  Ohio  State  Library,  published  in  a news- 
paper of  this  city  and  reproduced  in  the  Library  Journal  of  February, 
1890,  the  following  is  one  of  the  mildest  paragraphs : 

If  a good  selection  of  books  had  been  made — if  students  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  Columbus,  if  the  members  of  the  general  as- 
sembly and  state  officers,  if  the  citizens  who  need  to  consult  such  a 
library  could  , find  what  is  wanted,  it  would  not  be  a bad  showing.  In 
place  of  that,  however,  the  library  is  more  deficient  in  works  of  that 
class  than  any  library  of  equal  age  and  equal  expense  in  America.  Those 
who  need  to  study  the  politics,  history,  economics  and  literature  of  this 
continent  do  not  find  it  there.  It  is  not  there  on  North  America;  it  is 
not  there  on  the  United  States ; it  is  not  there  on  the  Northwest ; it  is 
not  there  on  Ohio.  It  will  never  be  there  under  the  system  now  followed. 

That  statement  was  not  wholly  true  at  the  time  it  was  made,  but 
the  system  was  bad  and  much  valuable  material  that  the  library  con- 
tained for  years  was  practically  inaccessible  through  an  almost  utter  lack 
of  systematic  arrangement.  In  recent  years  the  library  has  been  very 
materially  strengthened  along  all  the  lines  named  in  the  quoted  para- 
graph, but  the  greatest  improvement  has  been  in  the  classification  of  the 
material  with  reference  to  the  use  of  those  who  naturally  patronize  such 
an  institution. 

What  is  known  as  the  modern  library  spirit  should  pervade  every 
department  of  the  State  Library.  It  must  be  administered  under  the 
inspiration  of  those  watchwords  of  modern  human  endeavor,  “useful 
service”.  Its  treasures,  carefully  guarded  by  lock  and  key,  must  yield 
their  records  to  scholars,  who  are  ever  to  be  welcomed  to  its  precincts. 

More  than  this,  it  is  to  be  a purveyor  of  historic  literature  to  a 
large  constituency  that  can  not  afford  to  frequent  its  reference  rooms. 
Notwithstanding  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  in  his  excuse  for  distorting  our 
famous  Johnny  Appleseed,  insists  that  “nothing  lies  like  history”,  that 
“there  is  only  one  truth-teller — the  imagination”, — there  is  a well  founded 
and  growing  impression  that  with  the  husks  of  modern  fiction  should  be 
mingled  more  of  the  grain  of  substantial  literature.  Writers  and  publish- 
ers are  giving  to  history  a more  attractive  form.  It  is  the  opportunity  of 
the  State  Library  to  commend  books  of  this  class  and  through  its  loan  and 
traveling  library  departments,  to  give  them  a wider  circulation.  It  is 
encouraging  to  know'  that  work  of  this  character  is  already  under  way 
and  that  the  small  library,  the  literary  club,  and  the  public  school  are 
among  the  beneficiaries. 

While  we  view  with  satisfaction  the  larger  mission  of  the  modern 
State  Library,  there  is  to  the  historian  something  of  interest  and  in- 
spiration in  its  antique  origin. 
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Tiberius  Gracchus,  the  champion  of  the  common  people  of  Rome, 
so  runs  the  historic  record,  built  on  the  Aventine  Hill  the  first  temple 
dedicated  to  liberty,  and  in  it  placed  the  library  of  the  republic.  In  the 
forty-six  capitols  of  the  commonwealths  of  the  new  republic  the  State 
Library  should  stand,  not  as  a depository,  not  as  a memorial,  not  as  a 
monument,  but  as  a beacon  of  light  to  the  educational  forces  of  the  state. 
It  should  be  as  broad  in  scope  as  the  field  of  useful  human  knowledge,  as 
generous  in  purpose  as  our  system  of  popular  education,  and  like  the 
library  of  that  elder  day,  it  should  adorn  and  illuminate  our  temple  of 
liberty. 


CO-OPERATION  IN  LOCAL  HISTORY  WORK. 

Geo.  S.  Cottman,  Editor,  Indiana  Quarterly  Magazine  of  History. 

After  a three-years'  experiment  at  floating  a local  history  maga- 
zine in  Indiana  I am  of  the  opinion  that  methods  of  cooperation  in 
'local  history  work  are  largely  to  be  determined  by  the  spirit  of  the 
people  at  large.  When  a people  have  developed  something  that  can  be 
called  a historical  consciousness  co-operation  looking  to  legislative  aid 
can  be  hoped  for;  where  no  such  consciousness  exists  work  along  this 

line  is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  What  might  be  feasible  in  Wisconsin  is 

not  feasible  in  Indiana. 

With  us  there  is  no  definite  movement  having  local  history  for  its 
object,  but  there  are  sundry  organized  interests  that  might  be  made 

tributary  to  this  one.  Those  I have  in  mind  may  be  specified  as  old 

settlers’  associations,  local  historical  societies,  public  libraries,  and  schools. 
These  are  named  in  the  order  of  their  importance  reversed  — that  is. 
the  least  important  first.  The  old  settlers’  associations,  which,  repre 
senting  a popular  interest,  have  been  in  the  field  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  would  appear  to  be  the  most  promising  material  in  sight,  but 
as  a matter  of  fact  it  is  the  least  promising.  The  sole  aspiration  of 
an  “old  settler”  is  to  swap  well-worn  reminiscences  with  some  other 
old  settler,  and  the  idea  of  a systematic  effort  to  preserve  what  is  of 
value  or  to  promote  an  intelligent  and  coherent  interest  in  the  past 
as  something  of  educational  importance  will  never  for  a moment  appeal 
to  him.  About  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  here  is  that  the  managers  of 
old  settlers’  meetings  might  be  induced  to  have  their  secretaries  keep 
records  of  their  proceedings  and  addresses  and  thus  out  of  bushels  of 
chaff  save  to  the  seeker  an  occasional  grain  of  real  information. 

The  local  historical  societies  represent,  with  us.  the  feeble  begin 
nings  of  what  may  be  called  a real  interest  in  our  history,  though  the 
various  societies  are  so  sporadic,  isolated  and  evanescent  that  they  can 
not,  collectively,  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a movement.  The  thing 
needful  is  that  these  small  organizations  shall  be  stimulated  by  being 
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put  in  touch  with  each  other  and  with  a wide  range  of  interests.  Just 
how  this  might  be  accomplished  is  at  present  hypothetical.  Within  the 
past  year  the  Indiana  Historical  Society  (the  State  Society),  with  a 
view  to  promoting  some  sort  of  union  and  co-operation,  has  proposed 
that  it  as  the  central  society  receive  communications,  literature,  reports 
of  work,  etc.,  from  the  others ; it  in  turn  to  exchange  literature  and  to 
publish  said  reports  and  other  matter  of  information,  using  as  its 
official  medium  the  Indiana  Magazine  of  History.  The  resolution  em- 
bodying this  was  sent  to  the  various  societies  but  in  no  instance,  I 
believe,  elicited  any  response,  confirming  what  has  been  repeatedly 
proven,  that  it  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  stir  up  through  the  mails 
an  organization  that  is  little  more  than  a name.  The  old  saying  that 
“what  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  business”  applies  in  the  fullest 
to  an  Indiana  local  historical  society.  Co-operation  with  the  local 
societies  might  be  secured,  as  it  seems  to  me.  through  personal  visita- 
tion, say,  of  the  State  Archivist,  who  could  seek  out  the  individuals 

most  interested  and  give  them  an  impetus  that  should,  in  turn,  be  im- 
parted to  the  work  of  the  societies.  He  should  represent  the  State 

Historical  Society  as  well  as  the  State  Library,  and  with  this  prestige 
and  a definite  plan  of  action  he  might  accomplish  much. 

At  the  public  libraries  of  Indiana,  which  are  becoming  so  numer- 
ous, there  is,  I believe,  an  increasing  demand  for  information  relating 

to  the  State,  past  as  well  as  present,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  average 

librarian  and  the  average  purchasing  board  are  not  yet  educated  to  a 
point  where  they  will  give  local  history  material  an  equal  show  with 
popular  fiction  and  the  pictorial  magazines.  With,  however,  the  State 
Library  and  the  State  Library  Commission  entertaining  a lively  interest 
in  this  direction,  and  in  view  of  their  influence  in  the  library  field,  the 
possibilities  of  co-operation  and  progress  are  obvious.  The  two  de- 
partments named,  by  advising  with  the  minor  libraries,  and  particularly 
by  bringing  the  local  history  question  before  library  conventions,  can 
doubtless  do  much  toward  forming  sentiment  on  the  subject.  One 
form  of  co-operation  that  should  not  be  overlooked  is  that  between 
local  libraries  and  local  history  societies  where  the  two  exist  in  the- 
same  place.  Particularly  should  the  library  request  that  the  society 
prepare  its  papers  in  a uniform  and  convenient  style  as  to  manuscript, 
and  offer  a section  of  its  alcoves  for  the  preservation  of  such  papers. 

The  home  history  interest,  like  some  other  interests,  is  a thing 
of  slow  growth  and  really  depends  not  so  much  on  the  adult  present 
generation  as  with  the  generation  that  is  to  follow ; hence  the  most 
important  quarter  in  which  to  promote  this  sentiment  is  with  the  young. 
This  should  be  through  the  schools.  If  I am  informed  aright,  the 
study  of  civics  is  coming  more  and  more  into  prominence  in  the  curri- 
cula, and  a recognition  of  the  direct  and  practical  value  of  local  history 
in  a study  of  the  social  present  should  have  its  due  place  there.  It  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  by  individual  teachers  and  county  superin 
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-tendents  who  have  experimented  in  this  field  that  pupils  take  up  this 
particular  phase  of  history  study  with  avidity  as  something  nearer  and 
more  comprehensible  than  the  themes  of  general  history.  More  than 
that,  it  lends  itself  admirably  to  composition  work  and  it  affords  a 
special  training  of  value  that  general  history  study  does  not  supply, 
namely,  research  work  in  source  material,  whereby  the  pupil  comes  by 
something  like  a true  idea  as  to  the  character  and  the  values  of  history. 
From  the  intimate  relation  between  the  schools  and  the  libraries  it 
follows  that  the  growth  of  an  interest  and  the  demand  for  material  on 
the  part  of  the  former  is  accompanied  by  a corresponding  interest  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and  the  school  is  one  of  the  avenues 
through  which  to  reach  the  libraries.  Of  course  the  way  to  reach  the 
schools  is  through  the  school  authorities  and  the  teachers,  particularly 
that  part  of  the  teaching  force  that  makes  a specialty  of  history  work. 
Unfortunately  the  prospects  for  co-operation  here  are  not  especially 
encouraging  on  account  of  that  besetting  disease  of  the  pedagogue  which, 
from  time  immemorial  has  given  an  undesirable  flavor  to  the  name. 
Repeated  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  history  teachers  has  convinced 
the  present  writer  that  so  humble  and  homely  a topic  as  local  history 
will  stand  small  chance  in  the  company  of  sounding  and  imposing  themes 
that  love  to  revel  in  the  immensities  of  history  and  to  deal  with  vasty 
things,  such  as  historic  foundations,  etc.  Still,  there  is  a chance  for 
the  entering  wedge  here.  The  past  two  years  the  Indiana  Historical 
Society  has,  by  invitation,  participated  in  the  annual  program  of  the 
History  Section  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  of  Indiana,  and  a 
little  intelligent  pushing  of  the  legitimate  claims  of  local  history  as  a 
school  study  might  be  very  fruitful.  One  phase  of  wrork  in  the  educa- 
tional field  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  some  of  the  Indiana  colleges, 
notably  Indiana  University,  thesis  work  in  local  history  is  being  done. 
This  should  receive  recognition  beyond  the  college  walls.  The  subjects 
should  at  least  be  listed  by  the  State  Archivist,  and  if  the  students 
were  encouraged  to  do  research  work  in  the  respective  localities  they 
hail  from,  it  might  be  the  means  of  unearthing  considerable  material 
of  value  that  will  otherwise  not  be  got  at. 

From  the  above  group  of  interests  T have  omitted  the  various 
patriotic  organizations,  such  as  the  Revolutionary  and  Colonial  societies 
which,  despite  the  personal  element  involved  in  them,  stand  in  a way 
for  the  history  idea,  and  which  takes  the  form  of  local  pride.  Of  all 
organizations  in  the  field  these,  perhaps,  will  respond  most  readily  to 
overtures  from  those  who  are  promoting  the  local  history  interest. 

The  above  suggests,  roughly,  the  possibilities  of  co-operation  as 
based  upon  present  conditions  in  Indiana,  and  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  writer.  One  thing  is  tolerably  obvious  and  sure  — there 
will  be  little  co-operation  until  there  is  some  one  or  some  organiza- 
tion to  take  the  initiative  and  proceed  to  draw  together  the  various 
potential  factors  that  are  now  dormant  or  aimless. 
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THE  GREENVILLE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Frazer  E.  Wilson,  Secretary. 

Thinking  that  you  might  desire  a report  from  our  Historical  So- 
ciety to  be  used  at  your  conference  on  the  29th  and  30th,  I have  pre- 
pared a brief  statement  setting  forth  the  nature  of  our  organization, 
its  objects,  and  the  principal  work  accomplished  in  the  five  years  (nearly) 
of  its  existence.  In  addition  to  the  statements  therein  made  I wish  to 
add  that  we  have  no  active  Hereditary  Patriotic  Society  or  similar 
organization  here  but  have  been  fairly  successful  in  securing  the  co- 
operation of  the  I.  O.  R.  M.  (Red  Men),  G.  A.  R.,  and  local  militia. 
The  local  daily  newspapers  have  helped  to  give  our  work  the  desired 
publicity  and  we  seem  gradually  to  have  increased  in  prestige  on  account 
of  the  visible  results  of  our  persistent  labors.  No  doubt  the  study  of 
local  history  in  the  schools  has  been  stimulated  by  our  enterprise  and 
the  public  generally  better  instructed  on  account  of  it.  We  have  given 
but  one  lecture  on  local  history,  which  was  beneficial  mostly  to  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  who  comprised  the  larger  part  of  the  audience. 
We  have  not  tried  fairs,  entertainments,  or  other  means  of  raising 
money  but  have  depended  upon  our  yearly  dues  of  $1.00  per  member 
and  special  subscriptions  for  special  large  objects. 

The  public  museum  here  is  located  in  the  basement  of  the  Carnegie 
Library.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education  which 
appoints  a board  of  Curators  to  arrange,  secure,  and  care  for  the  objects 
of  interest  loaned  or  donated  from  time  to  time.  Three  fine  rooms 
about  35  feet  square  each,  well  lighted,  heated,  and  ventilated,  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  curators,  and  some  thirty  exhibition  cases  are  filled 
with  local  relics,  historical  objects,  pioneer  implements,  coins,  documents, 
curios,  etc.  The  rooms  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  janitor 
of  the  Library  and  are  open  every  afternoon,  except  Sunday,  from  one 
to  five  o’clock  P.  M.  The  Historical  Society  supplements  the  work  of 
the  Curators  and  has  rendered  material  assistance  as  shown  in  the- 
enclosed  statement. 

Thus  far  we  are  pleased  and  encouraged  by  our  success  but 
realize  that  new  work  must  be  planned  and  carried  out,  and  enthusi- 
astic leaders  kept  in  the  saddle,  if  the  Society  is  to  justify  its  con- 
tinued existence.  We  count  on  a faithful  few  to  keep  the  torch  trimmed 
and  burning  and  expect  the  other  members  to  keep  up  their  dues  and 
strengthen  the  financial  department.  If  you  desire  any  further  informa- 
tion from  our  little  organization  please  be  at  liberty  to  ask  questions 
at  any  time.  Hoping  that  the  conference  will  be  a decided  success  and 
act  as  a stimulant  on  the  various  societies  represented,  and  regretting 
that  we  have  no  prospect  of  sending  a delegate,  I am.. 

Cordially  yours, 

Frazer  E.  Wilson, 

Secretary. 
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The  Greenville  Historical  Society. 

Organized  January  23.  1903,  with  seven  charter  members. 

OBJECTS  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

1.  To  further  the  study  of  local  history. 

(a)  By  the  preparation,  publication  and  preservation  of  papers  on 
historical  subjects,  especial  preference  being  given  to  local  history. 

(b)  By  encouraging  the  acquisition  by  the  Public  Library  of  a 
complete  list  of  works  relating  to  history. 

2.  To  secure  a fitting  memorial  within  on  the  site  of  Fort  Greene- 
Ville  commemorating  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Greeneville. 

3.  To  co-operate  wfith  the  Curators  of  the  Public  Museum  in 
collecting,  preserving,  and  exhibiting  articles  of  historical  interest. 

4.  To  acquire,  mark  and  preserve  local  historical  landmarks. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

1.  Active — Residents  of  the  county  who  desire  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  society  are  eligible  and  will  be  enrolled  upon  the  payment 
of  the  annual  dues  of  $1.00.  They  are  entitled  to  vote  and  hold  office. 

2.  The  payment  of  $10.00  at  one  time,  the  contribution  of  objects 
to  the  museum  of  an  estimated  value  of  $25.00,  'or  the  continued  pay- 
ment of  dues  for  15  consecutive  years  constitutes  a person  a Life 
Member  without  further  payments. 

3.  Honorary — Persons  noted  for  scientific  or  literary  attainments, 
or  those  who  have  done  distinguished  service  in  promoting  the  enter- 
prises of  the  Society. 

Meetings.  First  Friday  evening  of  alternate  months  beginning-  with 
January.  Special  meetings  at  call  of  President. 

Officers.  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Trustees 
and  any  others  that  may  be  found  necessary  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Society. 

This  local  society  has  been  in  existence  about  five  years,  has  now 
about  sixty  members,  most  of  whom  are  on  the  active  list,  and  has 
accomplished  the  following : 

1.  Marked  the  grave  of  one  Revolutionary  soldier. 

2.  Caused  three  fine  portraits  of  historic  persons  to  be  painted  and 
important  documents  to  be  properly  framed  and  hung  in  the  museum. 

3.  Secured  several  valuable  single  objects  and  two  entire  collec- 
tions for  the  museum,  one  of  the  latter  comprising  over  six  exhibition 
cases  (3x8  feet  in  size)  filled  with  choice  curios  and  valuable  objects 
of  decided  historical  worth,  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Japan. 

4.  Had  several  interesting  papers  prepared  dealing  mostly  with 
matters  of  local  interest. 

5.  Caused  a fine  bronze  tablet  commemorating  the  Treaty  of 
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Greenville  to  be  attached  to  an  immense  boulder  and  unveiled  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  at  an  expense  of  about  $165.00  (secured  largely 
by  subscription.) 

6.  Erected  a twenty  foot  monument  of  broken  boulders  and  con- 
crete with  appropriate  bronze  tablet  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Jefferson 
at  an  expense  of  about  $175.00  (secured  partly  by  subscription). 

PRESENT  OFFICERS. 

Geo.  A.  Katzenberger.  President.  Frazer  E.  Wilson,  Secretary. 
William  I.  Schwartz,  Treasurer. 


THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  INDIANA. 

Hon.  William  Dudley  Foulke. 

Every  country  and  every  community  that  has  become  historic  has 
had  its  epic  period  and  its  epic  hero ; Achilles  in  Greece,  David  in 
Israel,  Tell  and  Winkelried  in  Little  Switzerland,  William  of  Orange 
in  the  Netherlands,  Peter  the  Great  in  Russia,  Gustavus  Adolphus  in 
Sweden,  Washington  in  America.  The  Central  Ohio  Valley  too  has  had 
its  epic  period  amid  the  terrible  struggle  of  the  Civil  War,  and  it  has 
had  its  epic  hero,  not  a mere  warrior  like  Achilles,  but  a statesman  like 
William  of  Orange  and  Washington.  The  name  of  that  statesman  was 
Oliver  P.  Morton,  and  he  was  the  war  Governor  of  Indiana.  He  was 
greater  than  the  other  war  governors  of  the  time  because  he  had  a greater 
task  and  more  tremendous  obstacles  to  overcome.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  g-reat  crisis  brings  out  the  great  man,  it  was  never  more  true  than 
in  the  case  of  Morton.  I have  called  him  the  Autocrat  of  Indiana  and 
so  he  wras.  We  think  little  of  that  autocracy  which  is  based  upon  the 
so-called  ‘‘divine  right”  that  gives  to  one  man  mere  physical  and  legal 
domain  over  his  fellows.  But  none  of  us  can  fail  to  recognize  that  higher 
kind  of  autocracy  which  genius  gives,  that  commanding  authority  be- 
stowed by  a far  diviner  right,  which  gives  to  a great  man  the  power  to 
influence  and  control  the  destinies  of  all  mankind.  Let  us  trace  for  a 
few  moments  his  career. 

Sprung  from  sturdy  English  ancestry,  he  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
little  town  of  Salisbury,  the  former  county  seat  of  Wayne  County,  a 
place  which  has  now  wholly  disappeared.  He  was  brought  up  amid  the 
rough  surroundings  of  a country  which  had  just  passed  its  pioneer  stage. 
In  his  early  life  he  was  put  to  the  hatter’s  trade,  but  he  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  limitations  of  this  calling  and  as  soon  as  he  could  escape 
from  it,  he  determined  to  acquire  at  least  the  elements  of  a liberal  edu- 
cation. This  he  did  in  the  course  of  two  years’  study  in  the  little  college 
at  Oxford,  Ohio.  Returning  to  Indiana,  he  married  anti  applied  himself 
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to  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Centerville,  which  had  now  become  the  seat, 
of  justice  of  Wayne  county,  and  at  the  bar  as  well  as  in  the  debating 
society  of  the  village,  he  became  a leader. 

Morton  had  been  raised  in  the  faith  of  the  Democratic  party.  He 
was  opposed  to  all  anti-slavery  agitation.  The  Missouri  compromise  had 
defined  the  boundaries  between  slavery  and  freedom,  and  it  should  be 
maintained  inviolate."  The  Wilmot  proviso  and  all  other  sources  of  irri- 
tation between  the  North  and  the  South  were  unwise.  Clay’s  compromise 
measures  of  1850  were  to  be  a “finality.”  It  was  not  until  the  Democracy 
had  committed  itself  to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  overthrowing  all  these 
compacts  in  the  interest  of  the  slave  power,  that  Morton  broke  the  bonds 
w.hich  education  and  custom  had.  imposed,  and  joined  the  new  party  of 
liberty.  He  attended  as  a delegate  the  convention  at  Pittsburg.  He  was 
a leader  among  the  Republicans  of  his  state  and  in  1850  they  nominated 
him  for  Governor  in  opposition  to  Ashbel  P.  Willard.  The  rival  can- 
didates took  the  stump  together  in  debate.  The  contest  was  close,  but 
Morton  was  defeated.  Willard  became  Governor  and  Buchanan  Presi- 
dent. 

During  the  next  four  years  the  pro-slavery  element  won  the  su- 
premacy, but  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and  the  Lecompton  Constitution 
aroused  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  the  North  and  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  Republican  party,  while  the  breach  between  Douglas  and 
the  administration  Democrats,  resulting  finally  in  two  separate  conven- 
tions, offered  a bright  promise  of  victory  to  their  opponents.  To^ 
strengthen  the  Republicans  in  Indiana  it  was  determined  to  nominate  for 
Governor,  Henry  S.  Lane,  who  had  been  a Whig,  and  for  Lieutenant 
Governor,  Morton,  who  had  been  a Democrat.  If  the  new  party  should 
control  the  legislature.  Lane  would  go  to  the  Senate  and  Morton  would 
become  Governor.  And  so  it  was.  The  Republicans  elected  both  the 
state  officers  and  the  legislature,  and  in  November  Lincoln  was  chosen 
President. 

The  new  administration  was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  seces- 
sion. South  Carolina  had  already  taken  steps  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union.  Other  states  were  preparing  to  follow.  What  was  to  be  done? 
Politicians  were  all  at  sea.  Even  prominent  Republicans  cried  out,  “Let 
our  erring  sisters  depart  in  peace,  let  the  Union  slide.”  Morton’s  voice 
was  perhaps  the  first  to  set  forth  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  nation 
by  force  of  arms.  At  the  court  house  in  Indianapolis,  on  the  22nd  of 
November,  18ii0,  he  spoke  these  memorable  words:  “What  is  coercion  but 
the  enforcement  of  the  law?  Ts  anything  else  intended  or  required? 
Secession  or  nullification  can  oqly  be  regarded  by  the  general  government 
as  individual  action  upon  individual  responsibility.  * * * In  this 

matter  the  President  has  no  discretion.  He  has  taken  a solemn  oath  to 
enforce  the  laws  and  preserve  order,  and  to  this  end  he  has  been  made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy.  * * * Seven  years 

is  but  a day  in  the  life-time  of  a nation,  and  I would  rather  come  out 
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of  a struggle  at  the  end  of  that  time  defeated  in  arms  and  conceding 
independence  to  successful  revolution  than  to  purchase  present  peace  by 
the  concession  of  principles  that  must  inevitably  explode  this  nation 
into  small  and  dishonored  fragments.” 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  great  events  by  which  this  speech 
was  followed  and  surrounded  it  has  been  almost  forgotten  by  the  world. 
But  to  those  who  fell  under  the  spell  of  its  unanswerable  logic  its  in- 
fluence was  lasting  and  unbounded.  It  outlined  the  purposes  and  set 
forth  the  convictions  of  the  Union  party  during  the  four  years  of  the  war. 
When  the  legislature  met  in  January,  Lane  was  chosen  Senator  and  Mor- 
ton became  Governor  of  Indiana.  We  must  pass  rapidly  ov.er  the  stirring 
events  that  crowded  his  administration.  State  after  state  seceded.  Sumter 
fell  and  the  North  became  one  blaze  of  indignant  patriotism.  Before 
the  news  came  of  Lincoln’s  call  for  troops  Morton  had  offered  10,000 
men ; 4,600  only  was  the  number  assigned  to  Indiana.  The  quota  was 
filled  to  overflowing.  Morton  tendered  six  regiments  more.  The  gov- 
ernment would  not  take  them.  He  knew  that  they  would  soon  be  needed, 
so  he  organized  them  as  state  troops,  and  turned  them  over  to  the  federal 
authorities  as  soon  as  he  could  get  them  accepted.  He  called  the  legis- 
lature together.  He  dispatched  agents  everywhere  for  the  purchase  of 
arms.  The  three  months  regiments  were  sent  to  the  field.  The  disaster 
at  Bull  Run  awakened  the  North  to  the  gravity  of  the  crisis.  New  regi- 
ments were  enlisted  for  three  years.  Call  after  call  for  troops  were 
answered  by  the  patriotic  people  and  by  the  unparalleled  energy  of  th* 
great  war  Governor,  until  the  grand  total  furnished  by  Indiana  rose  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  208,000  men.  The  speed  with  which  he  raised  troops 
in  emergencies  were  phenomenal.  On  the  occasion  of  the  invasion  of 
Kirby  Smith  and  the  subsequent  raid  by  General  Morgan  regiments  would 
spring  up  as  if  by  magic  in  a single  day. 

But  Morton’s  efforts  were  not  confiped  to  raising  troops.  He  took  it 
upon  himself  to  see  that  they  were  properly  equipped,  and  did  not  suffer 
for  lack  of  clothing,  food,  nor  attention.  It  made  no  difference  to  him 
that  this  duty  belonged  to  the  Federal  government;  these  troops  had 
gone  to  the  field  in  response  to  his  call,  and  he  did  not  intend  that  they 
should  suffer.  His  book  of  telegraphic  correspondence  is  filled  with  mes- 
sages following  up  supplies  of  food  and  clothing  which  had  not  reached 
their  destination,  and  with  protests  against  the  negligence  of  incompetent 
quartermasters  and  commissaries.  He  called  upon  the  women  of  Indiana 
to  furnish  provisions  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  men 
in  the  field.  He  organized  a system  of  state  agents.  Wherever  there  was 
an  Indiana  regiment  there  was  some  one  from  home  to  look  after  the 
welfare  of  the  men.  It  was  upon  his  instance  that  additional  surgeons 
were  appointed  in  each  regiment.  He  established  a Soldiers’  Home  in 
Indianapolis.  He  created  the  Indiana  Sanitary  Commission,  and  when  a 
great  battle  was  fought,  as  at  Fort  Don. Ison  and  Shiloh,  he  collected 
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physicians  and  nurses,  chartered  steamboats  and  went  to  the  field  himself 
to  see  that  the  wounded  were  provided  for. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  there  was  a lack  of  proper  ammunition 
and  no  means  to  procure  it.  Morton,  on  his  own  responsibility,  estab- 
lished the  arsenal  and  so  well  was  it  managed  that  a profit  of  over  $70,000 
was  afterwards  turned  over  to  the  state.  Morton  possessed,  in  a strong 
degree,  the  military  instinct,  and  at  one.  time  desired  a command,  but 
he  was  needed  at  home.  Dissatisfaction  and  conspiracy  were  already 
beginning  to  show  themselves  in  his  own  state,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
take  his  place,  so  his  ambition  had  to  be  relinquished.  When  Sumter  fell 
all  voices  of  sympathy  with  the  South  had  been  stifled  in  the  universal 
burst  of  patriotic  enthusiasm.  But  later  on  this  sympathy  first  began 
to  show  itself  in  complaints  and  criticisms  of  those  in  power  and  after- 
wards more  boldly  and  defiantly,  while  denunciations  were  showered 
upon  those  who  plunged  us  into  the  struggle. 

As  time  wore  on  and  reverses  came  this  disaffection  increased.  In 
the  Democratic  convention  of  January  8,  1862,  Mr.  Hendricks  declared: 
“If  the  failure  and  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  party  in  power  should 
render  a restoration  of  the  Union  impossible  then  the  mighty  northwest 
must  take  care  of  herself  and  her  own  interests.”  In  the  state  election 
of  that  year  the  Democratic  party  was  successful  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1863  the  “Peace  Legislature”  convened.  Morton  had  prepared  his  mes- 
sage for  delivery,  but  the  House  of  Representatives  declined  to  receive  it, 
but  in  lieu  thereof  passed  a resolution  thanking  Governor  Seymour  of 
New  York,  for  the  patriotic  defense  of  the  constitution  contained  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature  of  that  state.  The  General  Assembly  pro- 
ceeded to  a consideration  of  the  war.  Hundreds  of  pages  of  resolutions 
were  tossed  into  the  cauldron  of  turbulent  discussion — proposals,  or  an 
armistice,  for  a withdrawal  of  the  emancipation  proclamation,  for  peace 
conventions  to  consider  impossible  compromises — dismal  wailings  at  the 
calamities  of  war,  at  the  “overthrow  of  sacred  rights  and  liberties  by 
tyrants  and  usurpers,”  incoherent  ravings  against  the  President  and  Gov~ 
ernor,  the  Abolitionists,  the  negroes,  the  tariff  laws,  the  Massachusetts 
Yankees — threats  of  “not  another  man  and  not  another  dollar,”  mutual 
criminations  and  charges  of  treason  and  mendacity — a great  tumult  of 
words — interminable  debates  meaning  nothing  and  coming  to  nothing — 
much  would-be  Demosthenic  eloquence,  loud-mouthed,  dissonant  and  un- 
grammatical. Meanwhile  reports  of  all  this  wordy  tumult  reached  the 
army,  and  the  answer  was  a series  of  resolutions  addressed  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Those  adopted  by  the  regiments  at  Stone  river  are  a 
sample:  “We  tender  to  Governor  Morton  the  thanks  of  his  grateful 
friends  in  the  army  for  his  extraordinary  efforts  in  their  behalf,  and 
assure  him  that  neither  time  nor  the  corrupting  influences  of  party  spirit 
shall  ever  estrange  the  soldiers  from  the  soldier’s  friend.” 

Other  similar  resolutions  followed,  but  the  wrangling  went  on.  It 
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might  have  continued  until  the  end  of  the  session  had  it  not  been  for  a 
really  dangerous  scheme  for  taking  the  military  power  of  the  state  out 
of  Morton’s  control  and  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  a board  composed 
of  men  who  were  opposed  to  the  war,  and  the  majority  of  whom  were 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  members  of  the  secret  order  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty.  Bayless  W.  Hanna  introduced  the  bill.  It  was  adopted  in 
caucus  and  had  passed  its  second  reading.  If  it  became  a law  the  sup- 
port of  Indiana  could  no  longer  be  counted  on  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  Republican  members,  with  Morton’s  concurrence,  determined  to 
break  up  the  quorum  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  session 
came  to  an  untimely  end. 

The  Legislature  had  made  no  appropriations,  and  it  was  believed 
that  Morton  would  be  forced  to  call  a special  session  to  carry  on  the 
State  government;  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  established  on  his 
own  responsibility  a bureau  of  finance,  with  Mr.  Terrell  as  financial  sec- 
retary. He  applied  to  counties,  corporations  and  individuals  for  money 
to  carry  on  the  government.  They  came  forward  and  contributed  large 
sums.  The  men  who  gave  their  money  knew  that  Morton  could  not  repay 
them.  They  simply  relied  upon  his  word,  supported  as  they  believed 
it  would  be,  by  the  ultimate  patriotism  of  the  people  of  Indiana.  The 
interest  upon  the  State  bonds  became  due,  and  the  State  officers  refused 
to  pay  it.  Morton  applied  to  Winslow, 'Lanier  & Co.,  bankers  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Lanier  was  an  Indiana  man,  and  this  patriotic  firm  advanced 
more  than  half  a million  to  redeem  the  credit  of  the  state.  Morton  also 
applied  to  the  general  government  for  help.  Lincoln  could  see  no  way 
to  furnish  him  with  funds.  He  went  to  Stanton.  Stanton  declared, 

‘By  God,  I will  find  a law.’  He  found  one  and  money  was  advanced 
for  the  military  expenses  of  the  State.  When  the  next  Legislature  met 
Morton  saw  to  it  that  all  these  sums  were  returned. 

Meanwhile  the  tumult  and  dissatisfaction  continued.  Morgan  in- 
vaded the  State,  and  in  less  than  three  days  all  Indiana  seemed  to  be 
under  arms.  Lincoln  and  Stanton  felt  that  they  had  no  stronger  sup- 
porter than  the  man  who  thus  carried  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  whole 
burden  of  his  State.  The  political  campaign  of  ’G4  came  on.  Morten 
had  no  competitor  for  the  Republican  nomination.  McDonald  became 
candidate  for  the  Democracy.  There  were  joint  debates  between  them 
in  every  district,  and  never  was  Morton’s  power  as  a sneaker  more 
strongly  shown.  Able  and  popular  as  McDonald  was,  he  could  do  nothing 
to  stem  the  tide  of  sentiment  which  was  now  fully  aroused  in  favor  of 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  Indiana,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
returned  the  largest  Republican  majority  that  was  ever  given.  This 
was  the  precursor  of  Lincoln’s  election  in  November. 

In  addition  to  Morton’s  herculean  efforts  in  raising,  equipping  and 
supplying  troops  and  caring  for  the  men  in  the  field,  in  addition  to  the 
daily  excitement  of  the  campaign,  his  energies  were  required  to  expose 
and  crush  the  dangerous  conspiracy  nourished  by  the  secret  societies. 
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the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  afterwards  the  Order  of  American 
Knights,  and  then  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  which  plotted  an  armed  in- 
surrection in  the  state,  the  release  of  the  confederate  prisoners  at  Camp 
Morton  and  the  assassination  of  the  Governor  himself.  Morton’s  agents 
penetrated  the  most  secret  council  of  the  conspirators.  From  day  to 
day  he  received  information  of  their  designs  and  took  such  efficient  steps 
to  thwart  them  that  finally  this  widespread  conspiracy  became  a play- 
thing in  his  hands,  and  by  arousing  the  indignation  of  the  people  against 
it  he  coerced  it  into  his  own  services  and  the  service  of  his  country. 
There  is  no  time  here  to  go  into  the  details.  The  “Northwestern  Con- 
spiracy” collapsed.  Some  of  its  leaders  became  fugitives  from  justice, 
others  were  arrested,  tried,  convicted  and  held  prisoners  until  after  the 
termination  of  the  war. 

The  new  Legislature  of  1865  was  thoroughly  loyal.  It  made  pro- 
visions for  the  repayment  of  the  vast  sums  borrowed  by  Morton  and 
ratified  the  thirteenth  amendment,  which  gave  freedom  to  the  slaves. 
The  war  was  now  at  an  end.  The  flag  floated  everywhere.  As  each 
regiment  returned  Morton  was  there  to  bid  it  welcome.  But  soon  he 
was  stricken  by  the  hand  of  disease.  The  form  that  was  so  full  of 
strength  and  physicial  vigor  could  scarcely  be  dragged  along  with  cane 
and  crutch.  In  the  hope  of  cure  he  took  a brief  respite  from  his  labors 
and  went  abroad.  It  was  in  vain.  The  disease  had  fixed  its  hand  upon 
him  and  was  incurable.  He  could  not  remain  long  away  from  the  scene 
of  his  activities.  He  returned  to  Indiana  and  found  his  party  in  con- 
fusion. He  rallied  them  in  the  memorable  philippic  at  Masonic  Hall, 
and  the  hopes  of  their  adversaries  withered  and  perished.  The  new 
Legislature  sent  him  to  the  Senate  where  he  became  one  of  the  fore- 
most advocates  of  the  policy  of  Congress  against  that  of  President 
Johnson.  His  great  reconstruction  speech  set  forth  the  logic . of  this 
policy  as  it  had  never  been  set  forth  before,  and  led  to  the  constitutional 
amendments  which  accompanied  readmission  of  the  States.  To  his 
efforts  more  than  to  any  other  man  is  it  due  that  the  fifteenth  amend- 
ment was  ratified  by  the  three-fourths  of  the  States  which  the  con- 
stitution requires. 

As  early  as  1869  he  introduced  a measure  for  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  was  adopted  seven 
years  later.  He  became  the  special  champion  of  the  loyal  men  of  the 
South,  and  wrought  into  legislation  all  that  could  be  done  for  their  pro- 
tection. He  was  the  bulwark  of  Grant’s  administration.  He  advocated 
measures  leading  to  the  acquisition  of  San  Domingo.  In  1876  he  wras 
a candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  President  lat  the  Cin- 
cinnati convention.  Hayes  was  chosen  and  there  was  no  one  more  active 
and  powerful  than  Morton  in  his  behalf.  When  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission was  devised  Morton  opposed  it.  But  when  the  bill  passed  and 
he  was  appointed  a member  he  became  one  of  its  leading  spirits.  But 
these  great  labors  at  last  overcame  him.  He  was  again  stricken  with 
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paralysis  while  upon  a journey  to  the  Pacific,  and  after  months  of  suf- 
fering he  passed  from  the  struggles  of  life.  While  he  did  not  realize 
the  highest  aim  of  his  personal  ambition  in  an  election  to  the  presidency, 
he  saw  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  purposes  of  his  political  life 
and  he  died  in  harness  full  of  honors  and  crowned  with  victory.  ' 


POEM  — THE  FOUNDERS. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  VENABLE. 

I. 

O not  unsung,  not  unrenowned, 

Ere  brave  Saint  Clair  to  his  reward  had  gone, 
Or  yet  from  yond  the  ample  bound 
Of  green  Ohio’s  hunting  ground 
Tecumseh  faced  the  Anglo-Saxon  dawn. 

My  City  Beautiful  was  throned  and  crowned; 
Then  all  Hesperia  confest, 

With  jubilant  acclaim, 

Her  sovereign  and  inviolable  name, 
Queen  of  the  West! 


II. 

Upon  the  proud  young  bosom  she  was  nursed, 
Of  the  Republic,  in  the  wild 
Security  of  God’s  primeval  wood : 

Illustrious  Child ! 

By  Liberty  begotten,  first 
Of  all  that  august  civic  sisterhood 
Born  since  the  grand  Ordain  of  Eighty-Seven 
Promulged  its  mandatory  plevin, 

Which  fain  had  reconciled 
Human  decretals  and  the  voice  of  Heaven. 

III. 

Baptismal  sponsors  gave 

Her  virtuous  patronymical  and  brave, 

- From  hoary  chronicle  and  legend  caught, 
And  blazon  of  that  laureled  son  of  Mars, 
Whose  purple  heraldry  of  scars, 

(From  fields  of  valorous  duty  brought,) 
Enriched  patrician  Rome  with  dower 
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Of  ancient  honorable  power. 

The  half-tradition  old 
Of  Cincinnatus  told, 

Who  cast  aside  the  victor’s  brand  and  took 
In  peaceful  grasp  the  whetted  pruning-hook, 

And  drave  the  plowshare  through  the  furrowed  mold, 
Was  golden  legend  unto  Washington 
And  his  compeers  in  patriotic  arms, 

Who  flung  the  sword  and  musket  down, 

(Their  martial  fields  of  glory  won,) 

Shouldered  the  ax  and  spade, 

To  wage  a conquering  crusade 
Against  brute  forces  and  insensate  foes : 

Beseiged  the  stubborn  shade, 

Subdued  their  savage  farms, 

Builded  the  busy  town, 

And  bade  the  desert  blossom  as  the  rose. 

IV. 

Upgrew  a fair  Emporium  beside 
'Ohio’s  amber  flood,  as  by  the  yellow  tide 
Of  storied  Tiber  sprung,  of  yore, 

On  lowland  and  acropolis, 

The  elder  world’s  metropolis, 

Along  the  imperial  shore ! 

V. 

Yet  not  of  Latin  swarm  were  they 

Who  hived  the  early  honey  of  the  West; 

They  boasted  Borean  sires  of  strenuous  clay; 

Long-striding  men  of  soldierly  broad  breast, 

‘Of  dauntless  brain  and  all-achieving  hands, 

Fetched  out  of  British  and  Teutonic  lands, 

Schooled  for  command  by  knowing  to  obey, 

Inured  to  fight  and  disciplined  to  pray, 

'Columbian  leaders  of  potential  sway, 

Survivors  of  the  European  Best! 

VI. 

With  brand  desire  and  purpose  vast, 

To  purge  from  dross  the  metal  true, 

And  pour  the  seven-tiines-molten  Past 
In  perfect  patterns  of  the  New, 

They  led  the  migratory  van; 
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And  every  hero  carried  in  his  heart 
The  constitution  and  politic  chart, 

. The  code,  the  creed,  the  high-imagined  plan 
Of  that  Ideal  State  whereunto  wend 
The  hopeful  dreams  of  universal  man, 

And  whither  all  the  ages  tend. 

VII. 

Such  the  stock  adventure  brought 
Over  Allegheny  ranges, 

By  the  Revolution  taught 

War  and  Fortune’s  bitter  changes : 

They  hewed  the  forest  jungle,  broke 
The  wild,  reluctant  plain; 

With  rhythmic  sinews,  stroke  on  stroke. 

They  cradled  in  the  grain; 

The  masted  barge  on  gliding  'keel 
Rich  bales  of  traffic  bore; 

The  laden  steamer’s  cataract  wheel 
Befoamed  the  River  shore; 

Anon,  as  rolls  the  thunder-peal, 

As  glares  the  lightning  flame, 

O’er  trammeled  miles  of  outspun  steel 
The  Locomotive  came  ! — 

Electron’s  viewless  messengers,  more  fleet 
Than  herald  Mercury  of  winged  feet, 

Far-flashing,  multiplied  the  thrilling  word, 
Freedom!  and  Freedom! — Freedom,  evermore! — 
Which  all  the  Appalachian  echoes  heard 
And  broad  Atlantic’s  rumorous  billows  bore 
Persuasive  to  his  utmost  peopled  shore, 

Tempting  shrewd  Mammon,  and  with  louder  voice 
Bidding  courageous  Poverty  rejoice: 

Then  Westward  ho ! the  Movers  found  their  goal, 
Ohio,  thine  auspicious  Metropole! — 

Nor  landmark-trees  blazed  by  his  hatchet  blade, 

Nor  scanty  bounds  by  Filson’s  chain  surveyed. 

Might  longer  then  suffice  as  border-line; 

Not  Eastern  Row  nor  Western,  could  confine 
Emption  of  homestead,  or  sequestered  hold 

Salubrious  Mohawk’s  northward-spreading  wold 
A century’s  growth,  down  crashed  the  ‘builder  Oak.' 
The  quarry  from  Silurian  slumber  woke. 

The  town,  advancing,  saw  the  farms  retreat, 

The  turnpike  rumbled,  now  a paven  street : — 
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With  bold  and  eager  Emulation  rode 
Young  Enterprise:  keen  Industry  and  Wealth 
Sought  new  employ  and  prosperous  abode 
With  blithe  Success  and  robust  Hope  and  Health, 
In  verdant  vale  where  through  Dameta  flowed, 

Or  high  upon  the  crofts  and  bowery  hills, 

Above  the  gardens  and  the  rural  mills 

• Of  Mahketewa’s  brook  and  affluent  rills : 
Their  palaces  adorned  each  rampart  green, 

Their  cottages  in  every  dell  were  seen. 

O’er  which  the  well-beloved  Queen 
Holds  chartered  reign 
And  eminent  domain ! 

VIII. 

Today  wouldst  thou  behold 
What  ensigns  of  magnificence  and  might 
Her  spacious  realms  of  urban  grandeur  show? 
Choose  for  thy  belvedere  some  foreland  bold, 
Auburn,  or  Echo,  or  aerial  height 
Of  Sun-clad  Eden’s  blossomy  plateau : — 

There  bid  thy  wildered  gaze 
Explore  the  checquered  maze, 

Unending  street,  innumerable  square. 

Park,  courtyard,  terrace,  fountain,  esplanade, 
Gay  boulevard  and  thronging  thoroughfare, 

Far  villas  peering  out  from  boskv  shade, 
Cliff-clambering  roads  and  shimmering  waterways : 
Lo,  Architecture  here  and  Sculpture  vie 
With  rival  works  of  carven  wonder  shown 
In  sumptuous  granite  and  marmorean  stone; 
Behold  stupendous  where  proud  citadels 
Of  legionary  Trade  aspire  the  sky, 

And  where  Religion’s  sanctuaries  raise 
Their  domed  and  steepled  votive  splendors  high: 
(Upon  the  hush  of  Sabbath  morning  swells 
How  sweet  their  chime  of  tolerant  bells!) 

IX. 

Seen  dimly  over  many  a roofy  mile, 

Where  hills  obscure  environ  vales  remote, 

Rise  colonnaded  stacks  of  chimney  pile, 

Above  whose  dusky  summits  float 
Pennons  of  smoke,  like  signal  flags  unfurled 
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Atop  their  truce-proclaiming  towers, 

By  the  allied  triumphal  powers 
Of  Science,  Labor  and  mechanic  Skill, 

Subduing  nature  to  man’s  godlike  will ; 

Forth  yonder  myriad  factories  are  whirled, 

By  steam  and  lightning’s  aid. 

Invention’s  yield  perpetual,  conveyed 
Beyond  strange  seas  to  buy  the  bartered  world! — 
Hark,  the  hoarse  whistle,  and  dull,  distant  roar 
Of  rumbling  freight-trains,  ponderous  and  slow, 
Monsters  of  iron  joint,  which  come  and  go 
Obedient  to  the  watchful  semaphore 
That  curbs  their  guided  course  along  the  shore. 
Edged  by  the  margin  of  the  southern  River: 

Now  golden  gleam,  now  silvern  flash  and  quiver 
The  molten  mirrors  of  its  burnished  tide 
Whereover  costly  argosies  of  Commerce  ride ! 

X. 

Thrice-happy  City,  dearest  to  my  heart, 

Who,  showering  benizon  upon  her  own, 

Endows  her  opulent  material  mart 

With  lavish  purchase  from  each  ransacked  zone, 

Yet  ne’er  forgot  exchange  of  rarer  kind, 

By  trade-winds  from  all  ports  of  Wisdom  blown — 
Imperishable  merchandise  of  Mind: 

Man  may  not  live  by  bread  alone, 

But  every  word  of  God  shall  be  made  known! — 
Thy  voyagers  of  Argonaut, 

Enriched  with  dazzling  ransom  of  their  toil 
In  ravaged  Colchis,  costlier  guerdon  brought 
As  trophy  home  than  prize  of  golden  spoil: 

Gems  from  the  trove  of  Truth,  for  ages  sought, 
Precious  beyond  appraise  in  sordid  fee; 

Audit  of  Culture,  treasury  of  Art: 

Whate’er  the  Daughters  of  Mnemosyne 
In  templed  grove  of  Academe  impart : 

Heroic  Song,  Philosophy  divine, 

Precept  oracular,  Narration  old, 

Or  aught  by  sage  Antiquity  extolled, 

Or  murmured  at  Apollo’s  lucent  shrine. 

Here  Education  rounds  a cosmic  plan, 

Enough  omnipotent  aye  to  create 
From  nebulous  childhood,  ordered  worlds  of  man. 
Evolving  Scholar,  Citizen,  and  State. 
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Each  liberal  science,  every  craft  austere, 

All  sedulous  joys  of  book  and  pen  are  here. 

Delights  that  charm  the  reason  or  engage 
Imagination’s  quickened  eye  or  ear : — 

Pencil  of  limner,  sculptor's  cunning  steel, 

And  whirling  marvel  of  Palissy’s  wheel ; — 

Drama,  in  pomp  of  gorgeous  equipage, 

Ostends  upon  the  applauded  stage 
Phantasmagoria  of  the  living  Age; 

And,  by  celestial  votaries  attended, 

Impassioned  Music,  from  the  spheres  descended, 
Abiding  here  in  the  tutelar  control. 

Commands  orchestral  diapasons  pour 
Exalted  figure  and  symphony  along 
Resounding  aisle  and  bannered  corridor ; 

Or,  while  the  organ’s  mellow  thunders  roll, 

She  bids  enraptured  voices  thrill  the  soul 
With  heaven-born  harmony  of  choral  song ! 

XI. 

O Cincinnati ! whom  the  Pioneers, 

How  many  weary  lustrums  long  ago, 

With  orisons  and  dedicated  tears, 

Blest,  kneeling  when  the  pure  December  snow 
Melted,  for  pity,  into  drops  of  Spring, 

My  heart  renews  their  throbbing  fervor  now, 

Their  toil,  their  love,  their  hope,  remembering, 

I breathe  their  patriotic  ardor  and  their  vow, 
Their  exultation  and  prophetic  faith  I sing ! — 

For  they  were  Freedom's  vanguard,  and  they  bore 
Her  starry  Hag  and  led  her  empire  West, 

Ere  yet  the  wounds  of  sacrificial  war 
Had  healed  upon  thy  Mother-Country's  breast ; 
Courageous  they  and  loyal ! evermore 
Bold  for  The  people!  valorous  and  strong 
Against  embattled  Myrmidons  of  Wrong: 

Forever  honorable,  true,  and  just! 

Historial  years  above  their  crumbling  dust, 

On  wings  of  peace  and  wings  of  war  have  flown. 
Returning  Aprils  green  and  grateful  sod 

There  where  with  hands  that  knew  the  ax  to  wield 
They  pledged  a log-hewn  temple  unto  God 

Or  ere  they  thrice  had  husked  the  ripened  field 
Or  promised  harvest  o’er  the  tilth  had  sown: 

Seers.  Legislators  Politicians,  these, 
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From  ancestors  indomitable  sprung! 

Who,  as  with  brawn  of  sinewy  grip  they  swung 
Their  polished  helves  and  launcht  the  steely  edge, 
Invading  so  the  monarchy  of  trees, 

Or  smote  with  ponderous  maul  the  iron  wedge — 
Labored  meanwhile  within  the  spacious  Mind, 
Planning  and  building,  for  their  fellow-kind, 
Futurity  colossal,  on  the  vast 
Foundations  of  immemorial  past. 


THE  TEACHER  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES. 

Dr.  J.  A.  James,  Professor  of  History  in  Northwestern  University. 

May  we  at  the  outset  consider  briefly  some  of  the  stages  in  the 
advance  movement  for  the  teaching  of  history  and  allied  subjects  during 

the  past  few  years,  even 
though  it  be  in  some  re- 
spects a familiar  story. 
During  the  year  1903  the 
report  of  the  so-called 
Madison  Conference  was 
published.  This  report 
showed  that  in  the  typical 
schools*  of  the  country 
there  was  on  the  average 
one  year  for  history  in  the 
grammar  schools  and  two 
years  in  the  high  schools.  A 
few  cases  have  been  found, 
it  says,  in  which  history  is 
systematically  taught  in 
each  of  four  or  five  years 
of  a high  school  course. 
Civil  Government  was  pur- 
sued in  a very  few  gram- 
mar schools  and  in  some 
one-third  of  the  high 
schools,  and  political  econo- 
my was  taught  in  a most 
unsatisfactory  manner  in 
about  one-twentieth  of  the 
high  schools.  The  simple 
practical  program  which  was  outlined  was  based  on  the  work  already  be- 
ing done  in  some  of  the  good  schools  of  the  country,  and  was  believed  not 
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to  be  beyond  the  possible  in  any  school  where  there  was  an  efficient  system 
of  gradation.  History  and  kindred  subjects,  so  the  first  resolution  reads, 
“ought  to  be  a substantial  study  in  the  schools  in  each  of  at  last  eight 
years.”  The  eleventh  resolution  is  of  no  less  significance.  It  declares  that 
the  eight-year  course  should  be  consecutive.  The  program  adopted  for 
a course  in  history  was  grouped  into  two  parts : the  first  group  com- 
ing in  the  last  four  years  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  the  second  group 
of  four  years  was  to  begin  with  the  high  school.  Biography  and  myth- 
ology were  recommended  for  the  first  two  years.  In  the  third  year 
American  History  and  Civil  Government  were  to  be  studied,  and  in 
the  fourth  year  Greek  and  Roman  History  with  their  Oriental  connec- 
tions. Political  Economy  was  not  recommended  for  a place  in  the 
program,  for  “It  is  not  proved,”  they  say,  “that  the  subject  can  be 
advantageously  taught  in  secondary  schools,  nor  is  the  contrary  proved.” 
While  it  is  not  possible  to  state  the  results  with  accuracy,  it  is 
certain  that  this  program  has,  through  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, had  a far-reaching  influence,  and  that  History  since  that  time 
has  been  accorded  a larger  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  both 
secondary  and  elementary.  In  1897  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Seven  was  presented  before  the  American  Historical  Association.  While 
we  may  not  sanction  all  of  the  recommendations  of  that  report,  and 
while  we  are  aware  of  a growing  desire  on  the  part  of  many  teachers 
to  modify  it,  still  we  must  all  acknowledge  its  great  influence.  A member 
of  that  committee  presented  a report  on  the  study  of  history  below  the 
secondary  schools,  which  unfortunately  has  not  received  the  attention 
it  has  deserved.  Besides  giving  a review  of  the  conditions  under  which 
History  was  then  taught,  Miss  Lucy  Salmon,  of  Vassar,  outlined  a 
course  of  study  which  she  thought  suitable  for  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  country.  The  reports  of  the  Conference  of  1892  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seven  represent  the  only  attempts,  so  far  as  I am  aware, 
to  secure  through  a national  organization  some  uniformity  in  the  pro- 
gram for  History  in  the  schools  of  the  country.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, individual  writers,  superintendents  of  schools  here  and  there,  many 
efficient  teachers,  and  associations  of  teachers,  have  given  much  at- 
tention to  the  subject. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  in 
1905,  a conference  was  held  on  the  topics:  (1)  Some  suggestions  for  a 
course  of  study  in  history  for  the  elementary  schools ; and  (2)  The 
preparation  desirable  for  the  teacher  of  history  in  these  schools.  The 
discussion  which  followed  the  presentation  of  the  papers,  taken  part  in 
by  teachers  of  history  from  elementary  and  high  schools,  from  normal 
schools  and  colleges,  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  that  it  was 
thought  desirable  that  a committee  should  be  appointed  to  make  out  a 
program  in  history  for  the  elementary  schools  and  consider  other  closely 
allied  topics.  In  response  to  this  request,  the  Association  appointed 
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a Committee  of  Eight  to  consider  the  problems  suggested  and  make  a 
report.  In  making  up  the  Committee,  care  was  exercised  to  secure  a 
majority  who  should  be  in  actual  touch  with  the  work  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  as  far  as  possible  have  representatives  from  the  different 
sections  of  the  country.  Three  superintendents  of  schools  were  ap- 
pointed on  the  Committee ; two  representatives  of  normal  schools  and 
two  from  the  colleges.-  All  of  the  members  have,  for  a number  of  years, 
been  actively  interested  in  the  problems  under  consideration. 

During  the  three  years  in  which  we  have  been  at  work,  teachers 
of  history  in  the  elementary  schQols  have  been  consulted  on  the  various 
features  of  the  report.  A number  of  teachers’  associations  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  have  discussed  the  most  important  phases.  We  have 
profited  through  these  discussions  even  though  it  was  not  deemed  ad- 
visable, and  in  fact  would  have  been  impossible,  to  adopt  all  the  sug- 
gestions which  \ver<^  offered.  In  presenting  our  final  report  to  the 
teachers  of  history,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  reached  conclusions 
hastily,  nor  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  working  out  of  fine  spun  theories 
on  the  part  of  college  men. 

* * * * 

But  the  teacher  is,  after  all,  of  vastly  greater  importance  than 
any  course  of  study.  Who  is  there  among  you  who  has  not  seen  the 
best  results  attained  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  program  was  weak 
and  the  text-books  antiquated?  You  know  of  illustrations  where  the  con- 
verse is  equally  true.  Too  frequently  still,  we  are  compelled  to  combat 
the  view  of  Roederer,  minister  under  the  first  Napoleon,  who  banished 
the  teaching  of  History  from  the  French  schools  on  the  ground  that 
the  subject 'could  easily  be  learned  without  being  taught.-  Some  twenty 
years  ago  a noted  American  educator  wrote  with  regard  to  the  teaching 
of  History,  — “After  observation  in  many  school  rooms.  I am  convinced 
that  no  subject  so  widely  taught  is  on  the  whole,  taught  so  poorly. 
Text  books  are  closely  adhered  to  and  teachers  of  History  generally 
give  instruction  also  in  several  other  unrelated  branches.”  The  Madison 
Conference  declared  that  the  methods  then  in  vogue  threw  entirely 
too  much  stress  upon  a few  brief  text-books : and  that  comparatively 
few  teachers  had  the  spirit  or  the  apparatus  to  carry  their  classes  out- 
side those  narrow  limits.  One  member  of  the  conference  suggested  that 
history  should  be  omitted  from  school  programs  altogether  for  mere 
teaching  by  rote  made  the  subject  disagreeable  and  ‘‘led  to  indefinite 
ideas  which  were  worse  than  none.”  Since  that  time  the  percentage 
of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  who  study  History  and  Civics  has 
steadily  increased  until,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  the  year  1903,  there  were  57.76  per  cent,  of  all  the 
students  in  the  secondary  schools  in  these  classes:  this  percentage  was 
shown  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  pupils  pursuing  any  other  line  of 
study. 
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But  the  training  of  teachers  has  not  kept  pace  with  this  develop- 
ment. If  this  department  is  to  hold  its  place  in  the  curriculum  it  must 
come  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  teachers  who  are  prepared  for 
the  task  of  bringing  out  educational  values.  No  superintendent  would 
seriously  think  of  turning  over  a laboratory  to  a teacher  of  Botany  who 
could  not  make  a section  or  adjust  a compound  microscope,  or  a manual 
/ training  plant  to  him  who  could  not  shove  a plane  or  make  a joint.  To 
entrust  a class  in  history  to  one  who  has  little  knowledge  of  what  is  to 
be  acquired  and  of  the  best  methods  to  be  used  is  equally  absurd.  But 
while  special  training  is  a prerequisite  for  the  teaching  of  the  sciences, 
languages  and  mathematics,  it  is  still  not  unusual  to  find  the  teacher  of 
history  who  has  had  no  particular  preparation  and  professes  no  interest 
in  historical  material,  hearing  recitations  in  that  subject.  Within  three 
years  I have  visited  high  schools  in  two  of  our  best  interior  cities  where 
I found  the  “Professors”  of  athletics  managing  the  classes  in  history. 
One  of  them  listened  with  the  air  of  a drfllmaster  as  the  pupils,  in  order, 
doled  out  to  him  the  paragraphs  of  Myers’  “Rome."  Other  members 
of  the  class  gave  a sort  of  listless  attention,  but  seemed  really  to  be  alive 
only  when  the  gong  sounded.  The  other  young  man  spent  the  hour  in 
lining  out.  to  the  class,  lectures  which  he  afterwards  told  me  he  had 
taken  when  he  was  a pupil  in  one  of  the  colleges.  These  were  to  be 
reproduced  in  the  recitation  the  following  day.  Such  instances  are  all 
too  frequent.  .Nor  is  it  thought  out  of  place  to  apportion  .the  classes  in 
history  to  the  instructors  who  may  have  a spare  hour.  One  of  our 
graduates  was  selected  to  teach  in  a leading  high  school'  in  the  middle 
west.  He  had  taken  at  most  but  two  elementary  courses  in  history, 
while  in  college,  and  was  not  recommended  by  any  one  in  the  depart- 
ment. He  taught  United  States  History,  Civics  and  economics,  although 
he  had  never  studied  the  last  two  subjects.  That  he  was  aware  of  the 
professional  training  and  ultimate  success  of  the  old  time  oculist  “who 
destroyed  a bushel  of  eyes  before  learning  how  to  treat  them.”  is  ap- 
parent, for  he  writes : “I  like  the  work  but  feel  my  incompetency  very 

keenly.  But  I believe  in  a few  years  I shall  be  able  to  do  more  creditable 
work.” 

Fortunately,  this  condition  of  affairs  has  disappeared  in  many  of 
our  schools  and  will  become  the  rule  when  history  shall  be  conceded 
its  title  of  equality  with  other  subjects,  although  the  day  may  be  distant 
when  our  secondary  schools  will  require  specially  prepared  teachers  in 
history,  as  is  the  custom  in  some  of  the  European  countries.  Here  and 
there,  however,  we  note  evidence  that  the  movement  is  in  that  direction. 
Eight  years  ago  it  would  have  been  a task  quite  impossible  to  secure 
the  adoption  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec- 
ondary Schools  of  the  resolution : “That  no  high  school  should  be  placed 
on  the  uniform  accredited  list  of  schools  except  those  in  which  the 
teachers  had  a college  education  or  the  equivalent.”  But  this  is  now  the 
rule.  The  appointment  of  commissions  on  the  various  subjects,  consist- 
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ing  of  two  members,  one  from  a college  and  one  from  a secondary  school- 
of  each  state,  to  agree  upon  the  meaning  of  the  various  units  is  another 
significant  advance  in  the  practical  work  of  this  association.  With  a 
clear  definition  of  what  is  desirable,  it  is  but  a step  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  results  can,  as  a rule,  be  best  secured  by  teachers  who  in 
addition  to  their  bachelor’s  degree  have  received  special  instruction  in 
the  material  of  the  course  and  the  best  methods  of  handling  it,— the 
standard  required  in  France  and  Germany^  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  many  of  the  teachers  now*  in  these  schools  will  find  it  impracticable 
to  conform  at  once  to  this  usage.  Our  colleges  are  preparing  to  meet 
the  demand  through  the  enlargement  of  their  facilities  for  summer 
schools;  through  the  conducting  of  evening  classes  and  of  special  classes 
for  teachers ; through  extension  and  correspondence  work.  More  and 
more  also  will  there  come  the  spirit  of  cooperation  between  teachers  of 
all  grades,  for  our  problems  are,  after  last  analysis,  the  same. 

Granted  that  much  depends  on  the  personality,  force,  tact,  and 
sympathy  of  the  < teacher,  which  no  school  can  supply,  what  are  the 
other  factors  which  tend  to  produce  the  successful  teacher  of  history? 
“To  wide  information  and  accurate  knowledge  there  must  be  added  the 
ability  to  waken  enthusiasm  and  to  these  a living  sympathy  with  the 
facts  he  relates,  a knowledge  of  what  the  historical  method  is,  and  the 
ability  to  select  essentials.  The  pupil  must  be  made  to  see  that  the 
scene  under  consideration  is  one  in  the  drama  of  human  development ; 
his  imagination  must  be  quickened,  while  his  judgment  is  being  trained; 
he  must  be  taught  how  to  use  books  and  feel  the  thrill  which  comes 
through  the  use  of  the  sources ; and  must  be  taught  to  think  historically.” 

The  teacher  of  history  in  the  secondary  and  elementary  schools 
may  never  be  compelled  to  produce  a piece  of  original  work,  but  to  add 
life  and  vigor  to  his  teaching,  he  must  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
Worker  in  the  “Seminar.”  Science  of  today  compels  the  use  of  the  test- 
tube,  microscope,  and  battery  by  the  student,  and  my  teacher  in  the 
secondary  school  who  performed  all  the  experiments  for  us  would  no\r 
not  receive  even  honorable  mention.  May  we  not  require  that  both  the 
teachers  and  students  of  history  must  also  go  back  of  the  printed  page 
of  the  historian  to  the  materials  with  which  he  dealt,  for  we  are  no 
longer  concerned  with  the  multitude  of  facts  and  dates  so  much  as  to 
acquire  an  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  set  forth  in  diaries, 
records,  charters,  and  the  like.  Many  collections  of  such  sources  are  now 
available  for  pupils  of  all  grades,  and  the  teacher  who  does  not  make  use 
of  them  is  no  longer  worthy  of  the  place  he  occupies.  Ohio  is  rich  in 
historic  associations  and  historical  material.  There  is  scarcely  a com- 
munity which  does  not  yield  some  find  to  him  of  the  inquiring  mind  and 
steady  persistence. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  recitations  I have  ever  heard  was  con- 
ducted in  a high  school  of  a near-by  state.  The  teacher  had,  by  the  aid 
of  his  pupils,  gathered  together  all  of  the  material  possible  relative  to 
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the  history  of  that  community  and  had  it  printed  in  the  form  of  small 
pamphlets.  One  day  of  each  week  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  these 
sources,  now  on  the  early  Indians,  now  on  the  French,  the  coming  of 
the  English,  the  struggles  for  supremacy,  the  building  up  of  industries, 
and  the  development  of  local  institutions.  Pupils  cams  to  the  recitation 
with  minds  alert,  for  while  they  discussed  the  pamphlets  in  hand  and 
the  relation  of  the  history  of  the  community  to  that  of  the  State  and 
Nation,  there  was  wholesome  rivalry  among  them  to  secure  new  evidence 
which  would  add  to  the  collection  in  the  school  archives  or,  it  may  be, 
serve  as  corrective  to  views  already  accepted. 

During  the  year  1860,  the  Lady  Elgin,  an  excursion  steamer  plying 
between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  was  wrecked  off  the  shore  at  Evanston. 
There  were  four  hundred  passengers  on  board.  A group  of  college 
students  went  to  the  rescue  and  did  effective  service,  but  the  hero  of  the 
occasion  was  a lusty  sophomore,  an  expert  swimmer.  Time  and  again 
he  returned  to  the  rescue,  and  each  time  that  his  comrades  drew  him 
back  through  the  breakers. by  means  of  the  rope  around  his  body,  he 
brought  with  him  a child,  a woman,  a man.  until  seventeen  lives  were 
thus  saved.  Exhausted  and  in  half  delirium,  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed over  and  again:  “Did  I do  my  best?”  This  man,  from  that 
time  physically  disabled,  now  lives  on  a small  farm  in  California,  and 
with  a vestige  of  his  one  time  great  physical  powers,  is  able  in  a simple 
manner  to  care  for  his  family.  It  is  notable  that  this  was  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  life-saving  station, 
manned  by  students,  on  the  campus  at  Northwestern  University.  Spencer 
was  refused  a pension  at  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  cannot  be- 
come a participant  in  the  hero-fund  established  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  but 
his  sacrifice  of  self  may  at  least  be  made  an  example  for  our  boys  who 
are  to  be  called  upon  to  assume  their  rights  as  citizens  and  may  even 
through  such  a story  be  spurred  to  make  some  sacrifice  whatever  the  cost. 

A required  test  in  State  history  and  government  may  aid  somewhat 
in  bringing  about  greater  efficiency  at  this  point  but  our  County  Superin- 
tendents must,  if  they  are  minded  to  give  a right  impulse,  frame  their 
tests  for  fitness  to  teach  upon  another  basis  than  the  one  now  too 
prevalent  of  zvho  did  what — when f From  ten  questions  submitted  last 
year  to  teachers  in  one  of  our  leading  counties,  we  find : State  one  im- 

portant historical  fact  about ; name  the  most  important  incident  connect- 
ing each;  name  Six  Union  Generals;  what  colony  was  settled  for  or  by, 
etc.  Colleges  and  schools  are  by  no  means  purged  of  this  type  of  test — 
called  by  a recent  writer  on  pedagogy,  “baled  hay  examinations.”  We 
should  all  of  us  be  profited  by  adopting  the  very  suggestive  plan  for 
tests  recommended  by  the  New  England  History  Teachers’  Association 
as  suitable  for  candidates  applying  for  admission  to  college. 

“The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show,  on  examination,  such  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  each  field  as  may  be  acquired  from  the  study  of  an 
accurate  text-book  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  pages,  supplemented 
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by  suitable  parallel  readings,  amounting  to  not  less  than  five  hundred 
pages.  The  examination  will  call  for  comparison  of  historical  characters, 
periods,  and  events,  and  in  general  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  as  well 
as  of  memory.  Geographical  knowledge  will  be  tested  by  means  of  an 
outline  map.  “As  further  evidence  of  the  candidate’s  proficiency,  satis- 
factory written  work,  done  at  school  and  certified  to  by  the  teacher, 
must  be  submitted  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  It  fnust  be  presented 
in  the  form  of  a note-book  containing  not  less  than  fifty  written  pages 
on  each  historical  field  offered,  and  must  show  practice  in  some  of  the 
following  exercises:  (I)  Notes  and  digests  of  the  pupil’s  reading  out- 

side of  the  text-books;  (2)  Short  studies  of  topics  limited  in  scope,  pre- 
pared outside  of  the  class  room,  and  illustrated  by  some  reference  to 
contemporary  material;  (3)  Parallels  between  historical  characters  or 
periods,  etc.”  * * * 

The  qualities  that  make  the  successful  teacher  are  very  like  those 
of  the  best  writers  of  history.  To  have  visited  the  site  whereon  some 
historic  event  took  place  renders  portrayal  of  the  scene  an  easier  task. 
The  ability  of  Herodotus  to  captivate  his  readers  is  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  fact  that  he  went  in  person  to  the  chief  countries  and  places  of 
which  he  wrote.  How  the  wilderness  again  becomes  inhabited  with  the 
dusky  form  of  the  wily  savage,  the  pleasure-loving  Frenchman,  and  the 
calculating  Englishman,  as  we.  follow  the  wonderful  descriptions  of 
Parkman  who,  not  content  with  the  facts  gleaned  from  archives, 
journeyed  from  village  to  village  until  he  had  visited  the  tribes  of  nearly 
all  the  Northern  Indians.  To  the  teacher  of  history  who  has  spent  a 
day  at  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  the  brilliant  court  of  Louis  XIV,  and 
the  abuses  of  absolutism  become  more  real ; the  auction  block  on  the 
lower  floor  of  the  Hotel  Royale  in  New  Orleans — at  one  time  the  lead- 
ing hotel  in  that  city — recalls  the  scenes  when  creatures  of  human  form 
were  brought  forth  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  He  who  walks  over 
the  field  at  Gettysburg  from  Culp’s  Hill  to  Big  Round  Top,  down 
through  the  Devil's  Den,  and  across  the  Wheat  Field  and  Peach  Orchard, 
may  too  readily  recall  the  dreadful  July  days  of  1863  when  the  world 
seemed  to  pause  and  wonder  whether  the  Nation  would  still  live.  A 
visit  to  the  home  of  Lincoln  at  Springfield,  and  a study  of  the  pictures, 
furniture,  and  other  articles  of  association  there  to  be  seen,  enables  one 
to  reconstruct  many  years  of  the  life  of  the  great  “American  Commoner.” 
A further  discussion  of  this  self-evident  proposition  is  not  needed.  It  is 
introduced  in  order  to  urge  the  use  of  such  material  in  our  teaching, 
but  more  particularly  to  urge  the  preservation  and  marking  of  those 
sites  whereon  significant  events  in  the  history  of  the  American  people 
took  place.  * * * 

Having  spoken  of  the  place  of  history  in  the  curriculum  and  of 
some  of  the  qualities  of  the  teacher,  we  pass  now  to  a consideration  of 
a few  subjects  which  demand  a larger  place  in  our  teaching  than  has 
heretofore  been  accorded  them.  Although  the  incidents  are  drawn 
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chiefly  from  American  history,  the  same  general  principles  are  applicable 
to  the  history  of  any  country. 

The  man  on  horseback  has  always  been  made  the  central  figure 
of  our  text-books.  Our  attention  has  been  called  at  great  length  to  the 
influence  of  the  maneuvre  and  the  battle  in  history.  A recent  writer  in 
his  History  of  the  United  States  devoted  sixty-eight  pages  to  a discussion 
of  the  campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  alone,  while  he  regarded  105  pages 
as  adequate  for  the  entire  history  between  the  years  1789  and  1861. 
Last  year  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  a neighboring 
State  invited  a group  of  history  teachers,  selected  from  the  elementary, 
secondary,  and  normal  schools  and  colleges,  to  aid  him  in  drafting  a 
uniform  course  in  history  for  the  schools  of  the  State.  The  course 
proposed  was  a most  estimable  one,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
city  superintendents.  The  report  of  their  Committee  on  Revision  says: 
“The  tendency  to  minimize  the  importance  of  war  in  the  history  of  our 
country  is  a mistake.  We  believe  (1)  that  the  war  phase  of  our  Na- 
tional history  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its  intelligent  explanation  and 
comprehension;  (2)  that  while  the  technical  side  of  war  should  be  elim- 
inated from  the  texts,  a considerable  portion  of  the  space  gained  by  the 
elimination  should  be  devoted  to  the  heroic  side  of  our  national  struggles ; 
(3)  and  that  through  the  study  of  the  heroic  side  of  our  wars,  the 
children  must  needs  have  their  spirit  fired  by  stirring  tales  of  heroism 
and  sacrifice,  and  be  led  into  a true  appreciation  of  the  cost  and  respon- 
sibilities of  our  national  heritage.''  While  the  effects  of  Marathon,  of 
Tours,  of  Yofktown,  and  of  Port  Arthur,  and  of  other  world  contests 
will  and  ought  to  be  given  a place  in  our  texts,  and  the  names  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  of  Napoleon,  of  Washington,  of  Grant,  and  of  Lee  will 
always  cause  our  hearts  to  beat  a little  more  rapidly,  teachers  of  history 
should  recognize  more  and  more  and  exalt  the  work  of  other  men  who, 
as  diplomats,  as  counselors,  or  as  plain  men,  gave  themselves  just  as 
truly  and  accomplished  results  not  so  great,  it  may  be,  but  quite  as  un- 
dying in  the  development  of  nations. 

The  pioneers  created  the  truly  heroic  age  in  the  history  of  the 
American  people.  These  men  of  sturdy  Scotch-Irish.  German,  Huguenot, 
and  English  ancestry,  the  Boones.  Kentons,  Seviers,  and  Robertsons 
furnish  many  a page  of  daring  and  doing  in  their  advance  down  the 
Appalachian  valleys,  following  the  paths  cut  through  the  underbrush  by 
the  huge  forms  and  sharp  hoofs  of  the  herds  of  buffalo,  out  through 
Cumberland  Gap  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  the  Northwest.  Others, 
as  individuals,  families,  and  groups,  advanced  up  the  valleys  of  the 
eastward  flowing  rivers,  crossed  the  divide  at  the  head  waters  of  the 
Ohio  and  then  down  this  river  by  means  of  flat-boat,  keel-boat,  skiff, 
or  other  of  the  many  forms  of  locomotion  invented  for  river  traffic. 
Slowly  the  frontier  \\as  pushed  farther  to  the  west,  every  stage  marked 
by  a conflict  with  Indian  foe  and  with  the  forces  of  nature.  For  over 
a hundred  years  of  our  history  has  this  movement  gone  on  until  the  free 
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territory  of  the  west  is  exhausted.  Our  grandfathers  took  part  in  this 
advance  and  we  can  see  in  our  institutions  and  in  our  democracy  the 
influence  of  the  ‘‘men  who  bore  the  rifle  and  the  axe  and  later  followed 
the  plow.” 

The  development  of  commonwealths  and  of  industries  quickly  fol- 
lowed along  the  routes  established  by  the  pioneers.  A typical  description 
of  these  transformations  is  given  us  by  Timothy  Flint  who  wrote  of  his 
visit  to  the  Ohio  region  in  1815.  He  describes  General  Putnam,  who 
led  the  first  group  of  New  Englanders  to  make  a permanent  settlement 
in  Ohio.  “General  Putnam,”  he  says,  “had  moved  here  when  it  was  one 
compact  and  boundless  forest,  vocal  only  with  the  cry  of  owls,  the  growl 
of  bears,  and  the  death-song  of  the  savages.  He  had  seen  that  forest 
fall  under  the  axe,  had  seen  commodious,  and  after  that,  splendid  dwel- 
lings rise  around  him.  He  had  seen  the  settlement  sustain  an  inundation 
w’hich  wafted  away  the  dwellings,  and  in  some  instances,  the  inhabitants 
in  them.  The  cattle  and  all  the  improvements  of  cultivation  wese  swept 
away.  He  had  seen  the  country  suffer  all  the  accumulated  horrors  of  an 
Indian  War.  He  had  seen  its  exha-ustless  fertility  and  its  natural  ad- 
vantages triumph  over  all.  He  had  seen  Marietta  make  advances  to- 
wards acquainting  itself  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  floating  off  from  its 
banks  a number  of  sea-going  vessels  built  there.  He  had  seen  the 
prodigious  invention  of  steam-boats  experimented  on  the  Ohio  and  heard 
their  first  thunder  as  they  swept  by  his  dwelling.  He  had  survived  to 
see  them  become  so  common  as  to  be  no  more  objects  of  curiosity.  He  had 
witnessed  a hundred  boats  laden  for  New  Orleans  pass  by  in  the  compass 
of  a few  hours.”  The  narrator  continues : “He  displayed  in  these  remote 

regions,  the  grandeur,  real  and  intrinsic,  of  those  immortal  men  who 
achieved  our  Revolution.”  Few  texts  even  mention  the  name  of  Manasseh 
Cutler.  No  account  is  usually  taken  of  his  influence  in  securing  the 
adoption,  by  Congress,  of  the -Northwest  Ordinance,  that  instrument  of 
government  which  has  been  called  the  equal  in  importance  with  the  Dec 
laration  of  Independence,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Franklin’s  influence  as  a diplomatist  is  dismissed  in  some  of  our 
best  school  histories,  with  the  line  that  he  was  one  of  a committee  of 
three  to  bring  about  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  1778.  That  he  succeeded  in 
spite  of  his  colleagues  is  not  mentioned.  The  celebration  of  the  bi-cen- 
tennial of  his  birth  served  as  the  occasion  to  emphasize  the  facts  that 
the  problems  of  Franklin  in  France  between  the  years  177ti  and  1783 
were  not  fewer  nor  were  his  triumphs  less  notable  than  wrere  those  of 
Washington  during  the  same  period.  His  experience  with  men.  his 
tranquil  judgment  and  firmness  brought  victory  to  the  American  cause 
where  failure  would  have  followed  the  effort  of  any  other  man  of  the 
time.  The  nation  must  have  become  bankrupt  during  the  last  three 
years  of  the  war  without  the  loans  and  gifts  of  France.  With  what 
difficulty  they  were  secured  may  be  gathered  from  a letter  of  Vergennes 
in  response  to  a notification  of  Franklin  of  November  10.  1780,  that 
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•Congress  had  drawn  upon  him  to  the  amount  of  $280,000.  Vergennes 
wrote : “You  can  easily  imagine  my  astonishment  at  your  request  of 

the  necessary  funds  to  meet  these  drafts  since  you  perfectly  well  know 
the  extraordinary  efforts  which  I have  made  thus  far  to  assist  you  and 
support  your  credit,  and  especially  since  you  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
demands  you  lately  made  upon  me.  ...  I cannot  but  believe,  sir, 
that  Congress  will  faithfully  abide  by  what  it  now  promises  you,  that  in 
future,  no  drafts  shall  be  made  upon  you  unless  the  necessary  funds  are 
sent  to  meet  them.”  After  such  a reply  what  a sense  of  humiliation  must 
Franklin  have  felt  as  he  continued  to  beg  for  assistance.  That  he  was 
successful  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  two  million  dollars  were  con- 
tributed by  France  during  the  course  of  the  war,  besides  large  loans. 
This  success  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  recalled  that  with  an 
overwhelming  national  debt  and  on  a peace  footing,  the  annual 
expenditures  of  the  French  nation  exceeded  her  annual  receipts  by  five 
million  dollars.  This  first  American  diplomatic  victory  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  many  others  scarcely  less  notable  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  teacher  of  our  history. 

In  our  teaching  of  history  in  the  future  we  shall  give  greater  at- 
tention to  the  industrial  development  of  nations  and  its  influence  upon 
civilization.  We  may  find  here  some  excuse  for  our  intense  materialism 
for  American  history  has.  up  to  our  time,  been  a record  in  no  small 
degree,  of  physical  achievement  and  of  problems  political  and  diplomatic 
Intimately  connected  therewith.  Here  we  clasp  hands  more  closely  with 
the  Economists,  for  without  at  least  the  elements  of  Political  Economy 
many  of  these  pages  will  be  forever  closed.  Education,  literature,  art, 
and  religion  must  also  contribute  some  of  their  choicest  chapters  for  our 
-exploitation.  '. 

In  the  future  also  may  we  not  present  the  lessons  of  history  without 
narrowness  and  without  prejudice?  Our  texts  are  now  beginning  to  tell 
us  that  Amerfcan  social  and  industrial  life  have  been  quickened  by  other 
influences  than  those  of  New  England;  that  American  democracy  has 
been  transformed  on  this  side  of  the  mountains.  Have  not  the  Catholic 
and  Pagan  worlds  contributed  to  our  art,  literature  and  education? 
America  has  on  every  occasion  been  generous,  and  our  particular  political 
party  has  not  always  bet-n  in  the  right.  If  properly  taught,  would  our 
pupils  falter  at  the  names  of  Robert  F..  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  as 
they  name  over  the  list  of  American  military  heroes?  Would  they  not 
sympathize  with  the  reply  of  Corporal  Tanner.  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  which  he  sent  to  certain  posts  that 
objected  to  his  attending  the  memorial  exercises  for  General  “Joe” 
Wheeler,  when  he  said  : “I  have  small  regard  for  the  mental  equipment, 

the  memory,  and  the  power  of  appreciation  of  those  who  fail  to  under- 
stand that  Joe  Wheeler,  without  regard  to  his  course  forty-five  years 
ago.  has  done  much  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  If  the 
memorial  service  i«  held  in  Atlanta,  and  my  engagements  permit,  I am 
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going  to  attend.  Those  who  don’t  like  it  will  have  to  do  the  other 
thing.”  In  short,  by  right  interpretation,  we  may  develop  in  our  pupils 
through  the  problems  of  history  that  desire  for  “a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  state  and  society  of  which  they  are  a part”  and 
,that  spirit  of  open-minded  thinking,  and  enlightened  tolerance,  prerequis- 
ites for  the  best  citizenship. 

DISCUSSION  OF  PROF.  JAMES'  PAPER. 

I.‘ 

Dr.  Samuel  B.  Harding.  Professor  of  European  Plistory  in 
Indiana  University,  opened  the  discussion  which  followed.  He 

agreed  heartily,  in 
the  main,  with  both 
the  point  of  view 
and  the  specific 
statements  of  Pro- 
fessor James.  He 
confessed,  however, 
to  a reluctance  en- 
tirely to  give  up 
that  form  of  test  for 
the  mastery  of  de- 
tail which  the  speak- 
er called  “baled  hay 
examinations.”  In 
European  history,  at 
all  events,  the  range 
of  time  and  the  ex- 
tent of  territory  cov- 
ever  were  so  vast — 
the  amount  of  “hav” 
to  be  handled,  if  he 
might  keep  the  fig- 
to  avoid  being  over- 
He  would  emphasize 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  the  necessity  of  understanding  the 
history  studied, — of  seeing  events  in  their  connections  of  cause 
and  effect,  and  setting  them  in  their  proper  relations  to  other 


ure,  was  so  great — that  it  was  difficult 
wrhelmed  by  it,  if  one  did  not  “bale”  it. 
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events  of  their  time.  But  his  experience  as  a teacher  led  him 
to  believe  that  it  was  equally  necessary  in  high  school  as  well 
as  college,  to  train  the  pupil’s  ability  to  grasp  detail ; so  that  on 
the  one  hand  he  would  not  be  overwhelmed  by  it  and  ‘‘fail  to 
see  the  forest  because  of  the  trees,”  and  on  the  other  that  his 
knowledge  should  not  be  left  so  general  as  to  be  without  “a 
local  habitation  and  name.”  The  ability  to  master  details  be 
believed  to  be  a prime  requisite  for  success,  whether  in  the  world 
of  business,  the  professions,  or  scholarship;  and  he  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  teacher  miss  the  opportunity  which  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  detail  in  history  offered  for  drill  in  definiteness  of  in- 
formation, by  failing  to  include  at  least  some  of  the  “Who  did 
what  ? When  ?”  questions  in  his  examinations. 

There  were  two  other  topics,  said  Professor  Harding,  not 
directly  raised  by  the  paper,  but  suggested  by  it,  which  he  should 
like  to  discuss.  The  first  of  these  was  as  to  the  nature  of  history. 

“Here,  I think,  is  the  great  stumbling  block,  not  only  for 
the  laity  but  for  the  old-time  historians  as  well.  The  definitions 
which  make  history  the  ‘record’  or  ‘narrative’  of  past  events 
are  fundamentally  wrong.  They  direct  attention,  not  to  the 
content,  but  to  the  vehicle, — to  the  outer  husk,  not  to  the  inner 
meat.  This  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  matter;  it  colors  the 
whole  point  of  view.  It  determines  whether  history  is  to  be 
ranked  as  a branch  of  literature,  or  as  a science ; whether  artistic 
qualities  of  presentation,  or  the  veracity  of  the  facts  presented, 
is  to  be  reckoned  the  determining  principle.  History,  perhaps 
more  than  most  subjects,  because  of  its  concern  with  the  facts  of 
man’s  life  in  society,  can  and  ought  to  be  made  easily  and  readily 
readable,  not  only  for  the  scholar  but  for  the  general  public.  But 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  to  use  the  words  of  David  Masson. 
‘History  without  accuracy  is  as  a sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbal.’  The  true  definition  of  history  must  conceive  of  the 
subject  (as  chemistry,  psychology,  mathematics,  are  conceived  of) 
as  both  a body  of  ascertained  facts  within  its  field,  and  also  as  a 
method  for  their  ascertainment.” 

In  the  second  place,  while  cordially  agreeing  with  the  author 
of  the  paper  that  the  teacher  of  history  must  be  so  trained  as  to 
be  able  to  “go  back  of  the  printed  page  of  the  historian  to  the 
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materials  with  which  he  dealt,*’  he  wished  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  power  to  extract  historical  truth  from  the  refractory 
documents  was  not  a thing  which  came  of  itself,  but  must  be 
acquired  either  by  long  experience  or  by  systematic  training.  Two 
excellent  manuals  of  historical  method, — one  shorter,  the  other 
longer  and  more  difficult — are  now  available  in  English,  namely, 
Fling’s  little  “Outline  of  Historical  Method,’*  and  Langlois  and 
Seignobos’s  “Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History.’’  From  these 
may  be  learned  the  procedure  for  the  localization  of  documents 
in  time  and  space ; verification  of  authorship,  criticism  for  good 
faith  and  accuracy,  establishing  of  particular  facts,  conjectural 
filling  of  gaps  left  by  the  documents  in  our  knowledge  through 
constructive  reasoning,  and  the  like.  And  although  the  secondary 
teacher  of  history  may  not  ever  be  called  upon  to  apply  these 
rules  by  himself  performing  a piece  of  historical  investigation, 
yet  a knowledge  of  these  principles  of  historical  method  was  of 
great  important  for  the  assistance  it  would  be  to  him  in  judging 
of  the  worth  or  lack  of  worth  of  reference  books,  and  also  in  the 
interpretation  of  illustrative  sources  in  connection  with  text-book 
study. 

After  speaking  of  the  obscurity  which  must  ever  attach, 
because  of  the  lack  of  authentic  documents,  to  many  particular 
events,  and  indeed  in  certain  instances  to  long  stretches  of  time 
and  the  history  of  some  wide  expanses  of  territory,  Professor 
Harding  in  conclusion  discussed  the  value  of  history  as  a study. 

“If  history  can  give  us  as  proved  fact  only  the  general  out- 
lines of  events,  with  here  and  there  some  sharp  peak  of  ascer- 
tained detail  jutting  island-like  above  the  surrounding  cloud  of 
doubt,  of  what  value  shall  we  count  it  as  a study?  Two  lines 
of  answer  suggest  themselves.  History  as  method,  I take  it, 
constitutes  the  best  means  (I  use  the  superlative  advisedly)  of 
any  subject  in  school  or  college  curricula  for  the  training  of  the 
judgment  to  deal  with  the  controverted  questions  of  modern 
political  life.  The  lawyer,  in  his  endeavor  to  elicit  truth  from 
conflicting  testimony,  is  hampered  by  his  ex  parte  attitude;  his 
endeavor  of  necessity  is  not  to  elicit  all  the  facts,  but  only  so  much 
as  is  favorable  to  his  cause.  The  student  of  history,  on  the  other 
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hand,  like  the  juryman,  is  obligated  to  the  discovery  of  ‘the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.’ 

“Aside  from  the  training  which  it  affords,  there  are  also 
arguments  for  history  drawn  from  its  content.  Culture,  if  I may 
so  phrase  it,  is  a matter  of  four  dimensions.  Travel,  geography, 
descriptive  science,  supply  the  element  of  breadth;  philosophy  and 
analytical  science,  including  history  as  a tracing  of  the  laws  of 
phenomena  and  institutions,  gives  depth;  the  elusive  ‘fourth  di- 
mension’ of  inspiration  is  furnished  by  music,  literature,  sculpture, 
painting  — art,  in  fact,  of  all  sorts;  while  the  dimension  of  length , 
of  chronological  continuity,  is  afforded  by  history  in  its  descriptive 
aspect.  Here  belongs  history  as  a pageant,  the  reconstruction  of 
the  past.  As  on  some  fixed  point  we  may  take  our  stand  and  see 
the  majestic  sweep  of  events  in  man’s  career;  we  behold,  to 
quote  Walter  Bagehot  in  his  brilliant  essay  on  Gibbon,  ‘the  won- 
derful series  going  far  back  to  the  old  patriarchs  with  their  flocks 
and  herds,  the  keen-eyed  Greek,  the  stately  Roman,  the  watching 
Jew,  the  uncouth  Goth,  the  horrid  Hun,  the  settled  picture  of  the 
unchanging  East,  the  restless  shifting  of  the  rapid  West,  the  rise 
of  the  cold  and  classical  civilization,  its  fall,  the  rough  impetuous 
Middle  Ages,  the  vague  warm  picture  of  ourselves  and  home 
Details,  doubtless,  are  blurred ; whole  sections,  indeed, 
are  blotted  out  through  lack  of  documents,  and  the  old  dream  of 
following  back  the  stream  to  man’s  most  primitive  age  must  now 
be  abandoned,  so  far  as  accurate  knowledge  goes.  Forever  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  series  must  remain  shrouded  in 
mystery.  The  mere  historian  can  never  attain  to  that  complete- 
ness of  knowledge  professed  by  the  early  Christian  writer,  Lac- 
tantius,  who  wrote:  ‘We  who  are  instructed  in  the  science  of 

truth  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  know  the  beginning  of  the  world 
and  its  end.’  But  much  remains;  enough  still  to  justify  the 
dictum  of  Lord  Bacon  that  ‘Histories  make  men  wise.’  And  if 
this  be  true  of  histories — the  unfinished  product,  the  books  in 
which  are  embodied  but  the  net  result  of  the  historian's  labor, — to 
how  much  greater  wisdom  of  understanding  must  History  con- 
duce— itself  both  method  and  result,  the  science  in  fact  of  Man 
in  his  social  relations  as  established  bv  the  study  of  documents.” 
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II. 

Prof.  Clement  L.  Martzolff,  of  Ohio  University,  continued 
the  discussion. 

It  is  to  be  granted  that  this  conference  of  history  teachers 
would  not  wholly  agree  with  Emerson  who  in  writing  to  his 

daughter  said,  “I  care  not 
so  much  zcJiat  you  study 
as  with  whom  you 
study.”  This  idea  of  the 
Concord  Sage  has  been 
expressed  in  various 
ways.  “As  is  the  teacher 
so  is  the  school,”  has  be- 
come a common  way  of 
putting  it,  and  .“Mark 
Hopkins  on  one  end  of  a 
log  and  Garfield  on  the 
other  makes  a Univer- 
sity” has  been  used  so 
often  that  a speaker  feels 
like  apologizing  when  he 
quotes  it. 

The  personality  of  a 
great  teacher  in  what- 
ever branch  of  study  he 
instructs  is  no  doubt  the 
Prof.  Clement  L.  Martzolff.  touchstone  to  higher  pur- 

poses and  endeavor.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mark  Hopkins  and  Thomas  Arnold 
submerged  themselves  in  their  subjects.  It  is  the  principles  and 
truths  that  are  the  important  things  after  all,  and  the  great 
teacher  is  able  to  elucidate  them  in  whatever  field  he  instructs. 
And  in  whatever  field  it  may  be  he  should  consider  that  field 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  human  knowledge.  If  he  does  not  he  can 
never  successfully  teach  the  subject.  I used  to  wonder  at  and 
pity  a man  who  was  enthusiastic  in  mathematics.  I was  like 
Josiah  Allen,  who  couldn’t  see  why  every  body  was  not  a Meth- 
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odist.  I couldn’t  see  why  all  people  were  not  enthusiasts  in  his- 
tory; and  I must  confess  that  there  are  times  when  I have  my 
misgivings  yet  on  that  score. 

As  a history  teacher  I can  agree  with  the  speaker  when  he 
says  that  history  is  the  poorest  taught  of  all  subjects.  In  order 
to  justify  myself  in  this  position  I consulted  method  books  on 
various  branches  and  articles  in  educational  journals  and  recalled 
the  spoken  words  of  educational  lecturers,  and  I find  that  these 
are  of  the  same  opinion  regarding  their  own  particular  fields. 
The  elocutionist  claims  that  reading  is  not  taught  at  all.  The 
geographer  insist^  that  his  branch  is  neglected  because  of  in- 
competent teachers,  and  so  ad  infinitum . And  here  we  are  echo- 
ing the  same  cry. 

The  comparative  newness  of  the  subject  in  our  schools  has 
probably  prevented  our  having  a sufficient  corps  of  teachers  who 
are  in  touch  with  the  new  spirit  of  history.  The  rapidity  of 
growth  of  the  history  curriculum  has  in  great  measure  been  due 
to  enthusiastic  teachers  who  have  impressed  upon  the  people  the 
value  of  the  subject ; and  these  people  have  demanded  teachers 
and  the  teachers  were  not  ready  for  the  task. 

The  same  thing  is  manifest  in  Ohio  High  Schools  today. 
The  people  of  Ohio,  seeing  the  value  of  these  secondary  schools, 
have  been  increasing  them  in  the  last  ten  years  with  wonderful 
rapidity.  Their  classification  has  been  an  incentive  to  enlarge 
the  curriculum  and  there  never  was  such  a call  for  High  School 
teachers  as  there  was  last  year.  The  teachers  of  Ohio  are  not 
ready  for  it;  consequently  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  poor 
teaching  done  in  our  High  Schools.  It  therefore  behooves  edu- 
cators to  be  alert  or  there  will  be  a reaction.  The  people  will 
conclude  that  the  work  of  the  schools  is  not  commensurate  with 
their  cost  and  there  will  be  a tendency  to  take  a step  backward. 
This  substantiates  the  assertion  of  the  speaker,  that  if  history 
is  to  hold  its  place  in  the  curriculum  it  must  come  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  specially  prepared  teachers. 

This  preparation  must  consist  in  the  first  place,  in  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  For  after  all,  while  we  may  disclaim 
against  the  (iradgrind  system  of  teaching  history,  where  we  are 
told  that  Sissy  Jupe  could  not  recall  a single  date  unless  it  hap- 
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pened  to  be  connected  with  some  paltry  event,  we  must  admit 
that  there  is  nothing  that  so  detracts  from  a teacher  and  breaks 
down  his  influence  as  inaccurate  statements.  We  even  insist  that 
a national  public  official  who  makes  no  pretensions  of  being  a 
student  of  history  ought  to  have  known  that  the  Commodore  Perry 
who  fought  the  Batttle  of  Lake  Erie  was  not  the  Commodore 
Perry  that  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Japan  forty  years  later.  Such 
inaccuracies  are  more  glaring  than  that  wherein  Thackeray  has 
the  Virginians  making  maple  syrup  in  the  fall.  There  is  a 
certain  popular  history  teacher  of  national  reputation  of  whom 
it  is  said  he  never  made  but  two  mis-statements  and  those  worried 
him  for  months.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  such  pains- 
taking efforts  made  to  be  accurate  as  to  kill  the  soul  of  history. 
“It  is  the  letter  that  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  It  was 
surely  a “killing’’  time  in  a certain  summer  school  when  a student 
recited  his  history  verbatim  et  literatim  et  speliatim  and  usually 
sat  down  amid  the  silent  but  envious  admiration  of  his  class  and 
the  expressed  approval  of  the  teacher.  “Any  criticisms  ?”  asked 
the  man  at  the  desk,  well  knowing  that  there  could  be  none,  but 
out  of  a spirit  of  impartiality  and  habit  it  was  asked  any  way. 
Up  went  a hand  at  the  rear  of  the  room.  “What  is  it?’’  And  the 
wag  of  the  class  replied,  “He  left  out  is.” 

“The  spirit  giveth  life."  The  purpose  of  the  history  teacher 
is  not  so  much  to  impress  facts  upon  the  student  as  it  is  to 
teach  him  how  to  ascertain  them.  He  does  this  by  helping  the 
student  to  discover  wherein  the  soul  of  history  lies.  The  teacher 
points  out  the  region  and  the  student  does  the  discovering.  The 
teacher  decides  what  to  teach.  He  must  determine  the  essentials. 

I do  not  believe  that  this  can  be  done  successfully  by  the 
lecture  method  unless  the  lecture  be  used  to  clarify,  to  elucidate, 
and  to  suggest.  Otherwise  there  are  two  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  successful  history  teaching  by  the  prevalent  lecture  method. 
The  one  is  evident  when  the  lecturer  reads,  reads,  reads,  and  the 
students  take  notes,  notes,  notes,  and  every  two  weeks  there  is  a 
quiz,  quiz,  quiz,  and  every  four  weeks  an  “exam."  The  other  is 
seen  where  the  teacher  is  so  “intensely  interesting."  Mark  you. 
the  teacher  is  interesting;  nothing  is  said  of  the  subject.  It  has 
been  submerged  except  a residuum  upon  which  the  entertainer 
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may  stand  to  fire  off  his  historical  pyrotechnics.  He  attracts  at- 
tention to  himself. 

There  was  much  just  criticism  in  a student's  remark  that  a 
certain  teacher  of  liturature  had  a remarkable  faculty  for  quoting 
’long  passages ; he  was  always  entertaining,  but  the  class  got 
little  literature.  There  are  teachers  of  history  who  perform  daily 
‘‘'stunts’’  on  the  historical  trapeze  while  their  gymnastics  have 
but  little  influence  except  to  display  their  own  erudition  and  to 
minimize  the  ability  of  the  spectators. 

In  the  teaching  of  history,  as  in  every  other  subject,  there  is 
a place  which  we  may  call  the  vanishing  point — where  the  teacher 
gets,  behind  the  subject.  This  is  where  the  student  becomes  an  in- 
vestigator ; where  he  clothes  the  dry  bones  with  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  human  purpose  and  breathes  into  it  the  soul  of  human 
passion  and  it  becomes  to  him  a real  and  a living  thing.  This  is 
when  history  work  becomes  a collaboration  between  himself  and 
the  author.  For  he  gets  out  of  it  what  he  brings  to  it. 

I agree  with  the  speaker  in  his  statement  that  the  qualities 
which  make  the  successful  teacher  are  not  essentially  different 
from  those  which  make  the  successful  historian.  Every  teacher 
-of  history  ought  to  do  original  research  work;  not  that  he  may 
add  material  to  the  mass  that  has  already  been  worked  out.  but 
that  he  may  learn  the  essential  things ; to  sift,  to  choose,  to  weigh, 
to  classify. 

Right  here  opens  out  the  great  field  of  local  history.  We  are 
coming  to  know  that  the  history  of  a country  is  not  always  made 
on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  President's  cabinet,  or  in  the  courts  of 
kings.  How  often  it  occurs  that  we  can  understand  a battle  or 
an  act  of  Congress  only  when  we  understand  the  local  temper  of 
the  people. 

The  student  as  well  as  the  teacher  should  do  this  original 
work  in  the  local  field,  not  to  preserve  the  facts,  but  to  catch  the 
spirit  of  what  history  really  means.  He  who  understands  his 
local  history  will  realize  better  the  history  of  larger  units.  Some 
•one  has  said,  “Whoever  has  wandered  through  the  valleys  and 
woods  and  over  the*  hills  and  mountains  of  his  own  state  will  be 
the  one  capable  of  following  a Herodotus  in  his  wanderings  over 
the  globe.”  Our  local  history  is  but  a tyf>e  of  the  universal. 
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History  is  in  a great  measure  provincial.  Its  universality  comes 
in  its  results. 

III. 

Abraham  A.  Freedlander,  of  the  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Louisville,  Ky.,  closed  the  discussion. 

The  teacher  of  history  is  seen  to  be,  on  close  investigation, 
just  a member  of  a large  group  of  men  and  women  whose  inter- 
ests or  rather  whose  outlook  on  life  make  them  students.  They 
are  more  than  mere  readers  of  so-called  histories : they  are,  at 
bottom,  searchers  for  historical  facts,  examiners  of  historical 
evidence  and  so  far  as  they  can  be,  active  constructors  of  the 
historical  past  or  parts  of  it.  To  the  true  student  of  history  is 
revealed  the  ideal  of  a wholly  reconstructed  past  and  life  becomes 
a period  for  the  possible  realization  of  this  ideal  or  at  least  a 
part  of  it.  Every  day  is  spent  in  attempts  to  bridge  gaps ; gains 
and  restorations  make  him  radiant,  jubilant;  irretrievable  losses, 
despondent,  inconsolable.  His  life  has  as  its  keynote  preservation 
and  reconstruction,  in  a word,  recovery  of  the  losses  the  past  has 
sustained,  for  he  has  been  awakened  to  the  importance,  the  abso- 
lute need  of  knowing  the  true  past  and  the  whole  past.  There- 
fore he  cries  “Preserve  the  past,  preserve  especially  the  present 
while  there  is  yet  time,  preserve,  preserve,  preserve:  don't  lose 
any  more  than  we  have  to  lose  P It  is  more  than  a bit  of  advice  ; 
it  becomes  a passionate  cry.  This  is  the  great  message  of  the  true 
student  of  history  to  his  fellowmen,  this  the  great  service  that 
he  renders  society.  Happy  that  society  that  heeds  his  voice  and 
executes  his  recommendations ; but  if  that  be  seldom  if  ever  the 
case,  fortunate  at  least  is  that  society  that  contains  him,  for  it  is 
chiefly  to  the  zeal  of  such  men  and  women,  true  students  of 
history,  that  we  know  all  that  we  do  concerning  the  lives,  the 
thoughts,  and  the  accomplishments  of  by-gone  men. 

I have  given  this  much  consideration  to  the  matter  of  students 
of  history  because  it  seems  to  me  that  there  we  shall  find  our 
basis  for  a true  conception  of  a real  teacher  of  history.  My  point 
is  that  a true  teacher  of  history  must  first  of  all  be  a true  student 
according  to  the  analysis  I have  made  above.  And  I want  to 
impress  the  fact  that  it  is  from  the  ranks  of  the  students  of  history 
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that  we  are  to  take  the  teachers  of  the  subject.  Now  not  every 
student  of  history  is  competent  to  teach  history,  for  the  student 
works  pretty  much  alone.  The  teacher  of  history,  however,  has 
a distinct  duty,  to  bring  others  to  this  zvork  of  loving,  respecting 
and  preserving  the  past  and  thus  to  increase  the  number  of  real 
students.  The  student  is  a good  parshioner;  the  teacher  is  an 
active  missionary.  The  success  of  the  teacher  is  to 'be  reflected 
in  the  number  he  has  truly  won  from  the  present  or  the  rising 
generation  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  measurably  devoted  to  its 
study.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  end  to  be  furthered  by  the 
teacher  of  history  everywhere,  whether  it  be  in  the  university,  or 
the  college,  or  the  secondary  school,  or  the  grades.  Now  he 
• cannot  make  students  of  history  if  he  is  not  one  himself,  and 
therefore  I say  that  all  depends  on  the  question  whether  the 
teacher,  especially  in  the  secondary  school  or  the  grades,  is  like- 
wise a student  of  history.  In  choosing  the  teacher  this  should 
be  the  first  consideration.  The  matter  of  determining  the  question 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  comparatively  simple.  It  is  easy  to  see  whether 
the  would-be  teacher  in  the  secondary  school  is  a student  of  his- 
tory. If  he  is,  I should  favor  his  teaching  whether  he  have  a col- 
lege degree  of  not.  But  however  many  degrees  or  courses  he 
may  have  I would  not  let  him  teach  history,  if  he  plainly  shows 
he  is  not  a real  student  with  the  point  of  view,  the  consciousness, 
the  ideal  in  life  that  goes  with  such  an  individual.  The  mistake 
made  in  the  past,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  to  have  history  taught 
by  those  who  themselves  had  not  really  studied  it ; and  it  is  a 
mistake  which  is  often  made  today  when  mere  presence  in  an 
historical  seminary  is  ofteirconceived  to  be  sufficient  qualification 
for  the  teaching  of  history. 

Now  after  these  observations  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
real  teacher  of  history,  I want  to  consider  how  his  task  is  to  be 
done;  that  is,  how  he  is  to  win  others  to  the  cause  of  history, 
especially  in  the  secondary  school.  Speaking  generally,  I would 
allow  a teacher  of  history  carte  blanche  and  judge  him  by  the 
results  obtained,  as  seen  in  the  attention  shown  in  his  classes, 
the  frequency  of  questions  raised,  the  interest  in  discussions,  and, 
above  all,  the  increase  in  the  reading  of  historical  matter  both  in 
the  public  library  and  in  the  school  library.  The  suggestions  I 
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wish  to  make  are  only  in  the  nature  of  indicating  what  I con- 
ceive to  be  a few  of  a great  number  of  undoubtedly  vital  ways 
•of  reaching  the  High  School  pupil. 

I do  not  believe  it  is  a good  thing  to  ask  High  School 
students  to  take  such  a broad  course  at  one  time  as  Ancient 
History  or  even  Greek  or  Roman  History  separately,  for  one  or 
-even  two  terms.  What  they  learn  is  soon  forgotten,  for  it  has 
been  as  a rule  varnished  upon,  not  ingrained  in  them.  I would 
instead  take  one  short  period  of  any  field  of  history  and  carefully 
present  it.  Thus  I would  have  High  School  pupils  study  not 
Roman  History,  but  the  history  of  Rome  from,  say,  Augustus  to 
Hadrian.  With  the  field  thus  limited,  each  pupil  would  be  given 
a Roman  name,  with  his  home  and  family  surroundings  corres- 
ponding in  every  possible  way  to  those  he  enjoys  at  present  only 
transferred  in  space  to  Rome  and  in  time  to  the  first  two  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  Then  those  aspects  of  the  times 
would  be  presented  which  if  he  had  lived  then,  would  have 
-especially  attracted  and  engaged  his  activity.  The  principle  thus 
is  to  let  the  pupil  live  his  life  at  his  age  in  the  historical  period. 
He  would  see  how  meals  were  served,  how  food  was  prepared, 
how  houses  were  built  and  how  they  looked,  how  education  w’as 
carried  on,  what  were  the  amusements  and  pastimes  of  young 
men  and  young  women  of  his  age,  etc.  Each  pupil,  thus,  would 
be  an  actual  mover  in  the  world  of  those  times.  He  would  live 
that  which  he  is  expected  to  study.  He  would  be  introduced  to 
the  activity  about  him  as  he  is  today.  He  would  be  taken  to  the 
temples  to  attend  religious  services,  he  would  be  allowed  to  go 
with  other  bovs  to  see  the  games  of  the  circus,  he  would  be  taken 
to  the  Forum  to  hear  an  oration,  etc.,  just  as  the  Romans  did 
every  day  of  their  lives.  If  his  observation  of  the  period  is  made 
extensive,  as  it  should  be  bv  the  teacher,  good  results  must  fol- 
low in  the  attitude  of  closer  attention  to  the  life  about  him  today. 

This  principle  of  teaching  history  reveals  the  utter  falsity 
and  uselessness  of  the  method  which  follows  a text  book  and 
proceeds  to  give  abstract  facts  about  Constitutional  development 
or  religious  institutions  or  masterpieces  of  art,  etc.  What  does 
the  ordinary  boy  or  girl  of  High  school  age  know  or  care  about 
these  matters?  Instead  of  giving  an  exhaustive  outline  of  con- 
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stitutional  or  institutional  development  why  not  simply  try  to 
give  them  as  much  of  these  as  the  pupil  gets  in  his  life  today  and 
in  the  ways  in  which  he  begins  to  understand  what  they  mean  ? 
Thus  for  constitutional  matters,  trace  an  arrest  of  some  member 
of  the  family  and  thus  show  realistically  the  status  of  individuals? 
As  regards  public  improvements,  viaducts,  etc.,  I would  present 
them  as  they  looked  and  give  details  of  technical  construction  to- 
gether with  facts  and  figures  which  bring  out  magnitude — a deep 
craving  of  the  High  School  pupil. 

This  craving  tor  magnitude  suggests  the  thought  that  in 
letting  the  pupil  live  his  life  in  the  period  studied,  every  mani- 
festation of  strong,  natural  interest  should  be  seized  eagerly  bv 
the  teacher  and  be  made  the  means  of  impressing  historical  truth. 
Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that  High  School  pupils,  in  general,  love 
above  all,  to  be  in  a crowd,  both  for  the  mere  noise  and  for  the 
dramatic  sensations  arising  from  exhibitions  of  heroism,  appear- 
ances of  solemnity,  etc. ; to  engage  in  a contest  of  some  sort  and 
line  up  on  one  side  or  the  other  and  also,  especially  dear  to  the 
bovish  heart,  to  get  as  close  as  possible  to  a recognized  leader  or 
hero.  These  natural  manifestations  of  interest  can  all  be  utilized 
and  turned  to  advantage  historically.  As  many  pictures  of  crowd 
activity  as  possible  should  be  presented  from  the  period  under 
consideration.  Rome  could  be  presented  on  the  day  of  a triumph, 
or  scenes  about  the  Forum  could  be  shown,  or  activity  in  the  tem- 
ples or  exhibitions  in  the  ampitheatre  could  be  indicated,  etc. 
The  love  of  contest  could  be  fed  by  the  conflict  between  Augustus 
and  Antony,  from  the  campaigns  of  Germanicus,  from  the  activitv 
of  Titus  in  Jerusalem,  etc.  The  pupils  could  be  put  upon  oppos- 
ing sides  and  thus  would  seem  actually  to  engage  in  .the  conflict. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  above.  I would  not  use  a text 
book.  I would  use  as  many  reliable  first  hand  historical  sources 
as  possible,  together  with  adequate  illustrative  material.  I would 
also  use  the  literature  which  is  woven  about  leading  historical 
events,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  color,  though  T should  have  the 
fictional  character  clearly  indicated. 

The  interest  of  the  pupil  thus  naturally  and  voluntarily 
aroused  can  be  trusted  to  secure  for  him  (and  in  such  a way  as 
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to  insure  that  it  will  remain  with  him)  information  on  historical 
actors  and  events  preceding  the  period  intensively  studied. 

Now  what  I have  tried  to  bring  out  above  is  this : that  the 

teacher  should  so  awaken  and  feed  the  interest  that  there  will  he 
a real  desire  to  know  more.  Thus  he  begins  to  awaken  that  con- 
sciousness which  when  fully  awake  makes  of  those  thus  quick- 
ened real  students  of  history. 


THE  USE  OF  ORIGINAL  MATERIAL  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Archer  Butler  Hulbert,  Professor  of  American  History, 
Marietta  College,  spoke  as  follows : 

“The  lateness  of  the  hour  prevents  me  from  attempting  to  do  more 
N than  outline  in  a brief  way  a plan  looking  toward  a use  of  original 
'historical  material  in  High  Schools  and  Academies.  It  does  not  seem  to 
be  difficult  to  awaken  in  the  pupils  of  these  schools  a certain  interest  in 
historic  characters  and  incidents,  more  or  less  abiding.  I believe  a very 
much  more  sincere  interest  could  be  aroused,  if  once  the  student  could 
be  brought  into  touch  with  at  least  some  of  the  personages  and  events 
through  what  might  be  called  the  out-of-door  avenue.  Could  not  we 
of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania — and  every  state — awaken  new 
conceptions  in  our  boys  and  girls  if  we  could  turn  their  eyes,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  appearance  of  this  West  in  the  primeval  days — to  the  big 
trees  such  as  the  Tamarack  that  Washington  found  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kanawha  measuring  almost  forty-five  feet  in  'diameter,  and 
to  the  Bl/ick  Swamps  in  Northern  Ohio:  to  the  long  narrow  trails 

across  the  West;  to  the  tremendous  vines  that  manacled  the  trees; 
to  the  location  and  extent  of  the  glades  and  prairies,  the  position  of  the 
salt-licks,  the  boundaries  of  the  Indian  nations,  and  their  capitals? 

All  these  things — the  wonderful  ground-plan  of  the  West — were 
seen  and  mentioned  by  the  early  travelers;  and,  it  seems  to  me,  if  extracts 
of  these  first  records  of  travel  could  be  properly  edited,  with  introduc- 
tions which  would  give  teachers  the  necessary  information  for  a sketch 
of  each  writer  and  the  historical  importance  of  his  journey,  that  students 
would  awaken  to  a new  interest  in  our  own  history — even  to  local  his- 
tory. than  which  I know  of  no  study  of  less  interest  to  the  average  boy 
and  girl,  made  up  as  it  often  is  of  an  exciting  record  the  incumbents 
of  the  coroner’s  and  prosecuting  attorney’s  and  sheriff’s  offices! 

Ohio  offers  a fine  opportunity  for  an  experiment  in  this  line:  as 
docs  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  I mean  by  that  that  it 
is  possible  to  block  off  the  history  of  these  states,  in  a sort  of  a way.  by 
epoch-making  tours  of  exploration,  conquest,  and  occupation.  Christopher 
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Gist  in  Ohio  and  Gist  and  Dr.  Walker  in  Kentucky  left  early  records  of 
interest  to  any  wide-awake  boy  or  girl  who  is  thinking  of  the  primeval 
forest  through  which  these  men  crawled,  floundered  and  plodded,  espec- 
ially if  some  kind  of  a topographical  map  is  before  them.  Other  things 
being  equal,  I think  it  is  as  much  worth  while  for  your  average  boy  to 
know  something  about  Washington’s  six  voyages  across  the  Alleghenies 
as  of  Columbus’s  four  voyages  across  the  Atlantic;  others  may  have  per- 
formed Columbus’s  feat  before  him ; but  no  one  adequately  described  the 
Ohio  Valley  before  Washington  wrote  his  journal  of  his  tour  of  1770; 
no  one  passed  through  and  described  the  glades  and  woodlands  of  the 
Mountain  Lake  and  Deer  Park  region  prior  to  Washington’s  journey 
thither  in  1784. 

In  any  attempt  to  put  through  an  experiment  of  this  nature  special 
attention  should  be  given  to  journals  and  portions  of  journals  dealing 
with  the  natural  phenomena,  the  flora,  fauna  and  geography  of  the  region 
covered.  Records  like  that  left  by  Rev.  David  McClure  of  his  Ohio  tour 
of  1772  would  prove  of  genuine  interest  and  value ; and  the  number  of 
these  is  beyond  counting.  As  to  the  informing  character  of  this  kind 
of  historical  reading,'  I doubt  if  any  boy  or  girl  can  get  and  hold  the 

real  essence  of  the  origin  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  the  West 

so  well  as  by  reading  extracts  of  Celeron’s  tour  and  Gist’s  tour,  with 
proper  explanations  by  the  teacher  of  the  meaning  of  those  two  rival 
expeditions  and  their  purposes.  I would  have  every  boy  and  girl  in  these 
Ohio  Valley  state  able  to  locate  the  burial  place  of  Celeron’s  six 
leaden  plates,  and  the  stories  connected  with  the  finding  of  certain 
things  will  remain  through  life  a constant  reminder  of  the  emparadising 
French  dream  of  empire  in  the  New  World. 

Would  not  some  course  of  reading  the  records  of  this  sort  that 

lie  all  about  us  prove  of  distinct  and  lasting  value?  If  edited  for  this 

specific  purpose  would  these  records  not  be  available  then  to  a host  of 
readers — in  the  homes  of  these  school  children,  and  in  many  small  li- 
braries— who  will  never  see  them  in  the  expensive  scholastic  form  in 
which  they  come  to  the  hands  of  the  historical  specialist?  Suppose  such 
a form  as  that  adopted  for  the  Old  South  Leaflets  should  be  adopted, 
could  not  a volume  be  issued  for  each  state,  at  a very  small  price?  If 
the  introductions  were  sufficiently  simplified,  if  the  footnotes  were  elabor- 
ate and  yet  interesting  and  clearly  understood,  if  the  maps  were  simple 
and  readily  comprehended,  would  these  books  fail  to  interest  old  or 
young? 

May  I give  a personal  example?  The  publishers  of  the  volume, 
Washington  and  the  West , containing  Washington’s  Journal  of  a tour  of 
1784,  had  special  type  made  for  the  volume ; it  Was  issued  in  almost 
sumptuous  style.  How  many  children — under  twenty,  or  over — know 
of  this  journey  of  Washington’s  through  western  Virginia  ami  Mary- 
land, through  Deer  Park,  by  Archie’s  Spring  and  Fort  Pleasant?  Yet  I 
doubt  if.  in  another  guise,  with  introduction  and  notes  fitted  to  their 
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understanding,  there  is  a man,  woman  or  child  in  Maryland  that  would 
not  read  long  portions  of  that  simple  record  with  absorbing  interest,  if 
only  to  find  why  the  “Father  of  his  Country”  should  have  been  sleeping 
in  the  snow,  with  no  cover  but  his  great  coat,  beside  one  of  their 
Maryland  glades  In  less  than  a year  after  resigning  the  command  of  the 
Continental  army. 

There  is  something  in  the  plain,  blunt  honesty  of  many  of  these 
early  records  that  is  fascinating,  and,  properly  interpreted,  would  prove 
fascinating  to  boys  and  girls  in  school  and  out,  and  to  millions  of  parents 
who,  otherwise,  would  never  see  them  or  understand  them  if  they  hap- 
pened on  them  as  prepared  today  so* sumptuously  for  our  use. 


ADDRESSES  ON  THE  WORK  OF  THE  HEREDITARY 
PATRIOTIC  SOCIETIES. 

I. 

SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL  DAMES. 

Mrs.  Herman  Groesbeck,  Honorary  President  National  Society  of 
Colonial  Dames  of  America  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Hereditary  Patriotic  Societies: 
I have  construed  your  very  kind  invitation  for  a short  report  from 
the  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  in  America  as  a wish  to  learn 
comething  of  the  nature  of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by  this 
Society.  The  time  allotted  me  is  short  and  my  paper  will  bristle  with 
statistics  and  necessarily  be  stripped  bare  of  much  interesting  detail. 

The  work  of  the  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  may  for 
brevity  be  classified  as  follows : , 

The  marking  of  places  of  historic  interest: 

The  printing  and  preservation  of  valuable  Colonial  and  other 
records ; 

The  holding  of  expensive  and  interesting  loan  exhibitions; 

The  giving  of  prizes  for  essays  on  Colonial  or  early  American 
history. 

Landmarks  of  historic  interest  threatened  with  destruction  have 
been  purchased  and  restored  and  preserved  for  future  generations. 
Colonial  study  classes  have  been  formed  in  many  states  with  excellent 
results.  Essays  written  by  members  of  these  classes  are  sent  to  the 
Reciprocity  Bureau  and  circulated  on  request. 

A National  Relief  Association  that  may  be  called  upon  in  time  of 
war  or  in  time  of  any  national  disaster  has  been  organized. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Society  has  purchased,  restored  and  furnished 
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the  home  of  James  Logan  — Stenton.  James  Logan  was  the  friend  and 
secretary  of  William  Penn,  and  Stenton  is  now  in  all  its  beauty  the 
center  of  the  social  life  of  this  Society.  The  Elizabeth  Gillespie  Me- 
morial has  taken  the  form  of  an  annual  scholarship  of  $1,500.00  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College.  Prizes  are  offered  to  the  graduates  of  the  Girls’  High 
School  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  in  Philadelphia  for  essays  and  also 
to  the  girl  students  of  the  Thurston  School  at  Pittsburg. 

The  Maryland  Society  gives  its  third  course  of  lectures  to  the  trus- 
tees of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  it  has  held  interesting  exhibits  of 
family  portraits  and  armorial  bearings  of  Maryland  families  and  photo- 
graphs of  Colonial  homes  in  the  State  still  standing.  This  Society  was 
financially  crippled  by  the  fire. 

The  New  Jersey  Society  has  marked  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
with  a bronze  tablet : “In  memory  of  the  first  settlers  who  founded  the 

town  upon  ye  Pasayake  in  1666.”  This  Society  has  also  furnished  part 
of  the  old  barracks  with  rare  bits  of  historic  furniture. 

The  Delaware  Society  has  placed  a monument  to  mark  the  spot 
where  was  planted  the  first  Swedish  colony  in  America,  where  stood 
Fort  Christina  on  the  banks  of  the  Christiana.  They  have  also  unveiled 
a boulder  in  memory  of  the  occupation  of  Delaware  by  the  Dutch,  which 
bears  this  inscription:  “Fort  Casimir  was  built  by  the  Dutch  in  1651, 

and  recaptured  by  them  from  the  Swedes  in  1655.” 

The  Virginia  Society  has  undertaken  to  copy  the  journal  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  1773-1775.  They  have  finished  their  sixth  record  of 
church  vestry  books,  Christ  Church,  Lancaster  Co.  being  the  last.  In 
Co-operation  with  the  Richmond  Educational  Society  they  are  making 
a model  of  one  of  their  public  schools.  They  support  a fellowship  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  they  care  for  the  graves  of  the  Washington 
family  at  Wakefield,  and  they  offer  many  prizes  for  essays  in  the  schools. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  gives  an  annual  prize  of  $100.00  to  the 
American  Art  Association  in  Paris  for  a painting  on  some  subject  of 
Colonial  interest.  Classes  have  been  formed  among  the  Russian  and 
Italian  emigrants  in  the  north  end  of  Boston.  Many  prizes  for  essays 
in  the  schools  have  been  given  and  loan  exhibitions  of  old  silver  and 
furniture  have  been  held.  Of  great  interest  is  their  purchase  of  the 
Quincy  House,  at  Quincy.  The  wing  of  this  house  w'as  built  by  William 
Coddington  in  1636  and  the  front  of  it  in  1687  by  Edmund  Quincy.  This 
house  is  replete  with  historic  associations  and  is  now  completely  restored 
and  furnished  in  the  quaintest  and  most  charming  manner.  The  paper 
on  the  walls  of  one  room  was  imported  from  Paris  in  anticipation  of 
the  wedding  of  the  charming  Dorothy  Q.  to  John  Hancock.  The  house 
is  low  pitched  and  wide  spread  with  grounds  and  shrubberies  about  it 
and  presents  a perfect  representation  of  the  homes  of  gentlefolk  of 
Colonial  days. 

The  New  York  Society  has  also  its  beautiful  and  interesting  home 
in  the  Van  Courtland  Manor  House,  which  is  also  a museum  of  Colonial 
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relics.  Special  exhibitions  of  china,  plate  and  furniture  have  been  held, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  visitors  pass  through  its  doors 
each  year. 

Prizes  are  offered  to  teachers’  colleges  for  essays,  and  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  and  six  classes  in  the  various  industrial  schools  are 
supported.  This  Society  continues  its  work  of  publishing  the  minutes 
of  the  Orphans’  Court  of  New  Amsterdam,  the  second  volume  of  which 
is  now  being  translated  from  the  Dutch. 

South  Carolina  has  restored  the  old  powder  magazine,  which  is  now 
the  scene  of  social  entertainment  and  business  meetings.  They  offer 
prizes  for  essays  to  four  girls’  colleges  with  excellent  results. 

The  Connecticut  Society  report  their  traveling  libraries  amongst 
country  schools  as  numbering  fifty,  whilst  forty-eight  portfolios  of  his- 
torical pictures  go  with  them.  Many  prizes  for  essays  are  offered  to 
high  schools  and  grammar  schools  throughout  the  State.  They  have  de- 
voted much  time  and  money  to  the  restoration  of  the  old  stone  house 
at  Guilford,  built  by  Henry  Whitfield  in  1639.  They  have  copied  and 
still  are  copying  church  records  and  they  are  writing  the  histories  of 
Colonial  houses  in  the  State,  of  which  174  are  standing. 

New  Hampshire  offers  prizes  for  essays  to  students  in  the  public 
schools  and  is  making  an  effort  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  create  the 
office  of  Commissioner  of  Records  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  A 
fine  old  house  in  Exeter,  built  in  1708,  has  been  recently  purchased,  re- 
stored and  furnished,  and  is  the  home  of  the  Society. 

In  Georgia  the  work  has  been  chiefly  in  the  line  of  preserving  and 
restoring  the  ancient  landmarks  which  were  rapidly  falling  into  decay, 
such  as  the  restoration  of  the  citadel  of  the  old  town,  of  Frederia  on  St 
Simons  Island,  and  they  have  also  erected  a monument  to  Oglethorpe. 

North  Carolina  reports  the  unveiling  of  tablets  to  Cornelius  Har- 
nett and  other  Colonial  patriots. 

The  Rhode  Island  Society  has  published  the  correspondence  of 
Colonial  Governors  of  Rhode  Island,  1723-1775.  They  have  successfully 
restored  the  Bishop  Berkeley  House  and  have  established  the  Roger  Wil- 
liams Memorial  Fund  at  Brown  University. 

Of  the  Associate  Societies  in  the  non-Colonial  States  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  they  cannot  purchase  and  restore  Colonial  buildings.  They 
are  all,  however,  doing  active  and  useful  educational  work,  offering  prizes 
for  essays  in  different  schools  and  supporting  scholarships  in  colleges. 

The  Illinois  Society  has  been  for  years  doing  an  admirable  educational 
work  amongst  the  immigrants  in  Illinois.  They  have  finally  educated  a 
young  Bohemian  and  prepared  him  for  work  amongst  his  own  people. 
He  is  to  instruct  them  in  the  history  of  this  country  and  in  the  duties 
of  citizenship. 

Florida  is  preparing  to  place  a bronze  tablet  with  a suitable  in- 
scription, upon  the  old  gates  of  St.  Augustine. 
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Alabama  has  erected  a superb  wayside  cross  in  memory  of  the  Sieur 
<ie  Bienville. 

Kentucky  is  doing  fine  educational  work. 

The  Michigan  Society  has  unveiled  a tablet  in  Detroit  and  pre- 
sented it  to  that  city,  bearing  this  inscription  : ‘‘Here  encamped  the  Fox 

Indians  Outagamies  during  the  siege  of  Detroit  in  1712.  Here  also  are 

huried  the  soldiers  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  1813.” 

The  Ohio  Society  has  purchased  and  restored  the  Land  Office  of 
the  Ohio  Company  in  Marietta.  This  little  relic  is  frequently  open  to 
the  school  children  and  to  the  general  public.  Our  custodian  reports 
many-  visitors  and  great  interest  shown.  They  have  also  published  a 
volume  of  the  correspondence  of  Rufus  Putnam  from  the  manuscript  in 
possession  of  the  Marietta  College,  and  they  help  support  a fellowship 

in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  This  fellowship  is  for  the  research 

and  study  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

I must  close  my  paper  by  giving  a short  account  of  the  National 
work,  aside  from  the  State  work,  to  which  all  the  States  have  the  priv- 
ilege and  the  honor  to  subscribe.  This  was  to  begin  with  the  Relief  As- 
sociation for  the  Spanish  War  sufferers,  which  Association  raised  and 
spent  under  the  guidance  of  the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
over  $50,000.  Then  later  came  the  erection  of  the  beautiful  monument 
'at  Arlington  in  memory  of  those  who  perished  during  the  war. 

There  was  an  appeal  to  Congress  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara, 
one  for  National  Forest  reservations,  and  one  for  the  preservation  of 
historic  sites  in  Washington.  These  appeals  were  pleasantly  received 
by  influential  members  of  Congress  and  of  the  Senate  and  did  their 
share  of  work  in  influencing  public  opinion. 

As  is  fitting  our  last  two  efforts  crown  our  years  of  work.  First 
of  these  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  ancient  church  at  Jamestown,  which 
was  first  built  of  wood  in  1617,  then  rebuilt  of  brick  in  1640.  Nothing 
however  was  left  standing  of  either  building  but  the  tower.  Both  foun- 
dations were  unearthed  in  making  necessary  excavations,  and  slates 
from  the  old  roof,  tiles  from  the  chancel,  bits  of  leaded  glass  from  the 
windows,  and  bolts  and  hinges  were  found,  all  sure  guides  for  our  skill- 
ful and  enthusiastic  architect  in  his  reconstruction.  New  brick  walls 
enclosing  the  exterior  foundations  of  1640  were  built,  and  the  old  brick 
used  as  an  inside  facing.  Several  memorial  tablets  of  bronze  are  now 
on  these  walls,  the  old  tile  is  replaced  in  the  chancel  ’and  the  little  church 
after  appropriate  ceremony  was  handed  over  to  the  Virginia  Society  for 
the  preservation  of  Antiquities  by  our  National  President  and  the  Dames 
attending  her. 

The  last  great  work  of  the  National  Society  is  the  publication  of 
the  letters  of  William  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  to  the  Colonial  Governors 
and  Military  Commanders  of  North  America.  Our  Committee  on  His- 
toric Research,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hubert  Hall,  of  the  Record 
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Office  and  Royal  Historical  Society,  received  permission  for  the  tran- 
scription of  these  documents,  and  at  his  suggestion  employed  an  expert 
copyist  at  the  Record  Office  in  London.  The  book  was  published  by  the 
MacMillans  and  is  considered  to  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  his- 
tory of  that  time. 

In  closing  I wish  to  say  that  the  Dames  of  Ohio  are  complimented 
and  pleased  to  be  included  in  this  distinguished  company  and  have  every 
wish  to  work  in  harmony  and  sympathy  with  all  other  Hereditary  Pa- 
triotic Societies.  „ 

- 

II. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL  WARS;  ITS  AIMS  AND  ITS 
ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  HISTORIC  RESEARCH. 

' Robert  Ralston  Jones. 

The  English  Settlement  at  Jamestown,  three  centuries  ago,  followed 
by  similar  beginnings  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut,  stands  as  the  Genesis  of  our  Colonial 
life;  it  marked  the  implanting  of  a vital  germ,  which,  growing  with  ever 
increasing  fruitfulness,  has  overtopped  the  Alleghenies,  descended  into 
the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  spread  out  upon  the  broad 
pTairies  of  the  West  and  crossed  the  Continental  Divide  to  the  seas  of 
the  Orient. 

The  formative  period  which  elapsed  between  1607  and  1775,  was  of 
incalculable  importance  to  the  land  and  its  people.  It  was  a period  which 
may  be  likened  to  that  epoch  through  which  our  planet  passed,  when 
chaotic  nebulae  became  consolidated  and  formless  elements  took  on  sta- 
bility and  system.  Our  Colonial  period  was  truly  the  creative  one  during 
which  many  essential  and  characteristic  forms  of  local  self  government 
were  evolved ; the  expression  of  popular  opinion  was  unrestrained,  but 
freedom  of  speech  and  action  was  so  tempered  with  prudence,  that  the 
excesses  which  marked  the  great  political  upheavals  in  France,  were  un- 
known to  the  colonists  of  our  Atlantic  seaboard;  we  might,  even  now, 
with  advantage  turn  back  to  some  of  the  primitive  methods  of  govern- 
ment which  were  in  use  from  1608  to  1775. 

The  principles  developed  during  the  Colonial  period  have  at  all 
times  exercised  a powerful  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  our  country; 
sometimes  indeed  amid  storms  which  threatened  the  very  life  of  the  Re- 
i public,  but  for  the  most  part  advancing  quietly,  solemnly,  yet  irresistibly, 

towards  their  final  consummation  whatever  that  may  involve. 

For  more  than  a century  and  a half  following  the  earliest  settle- 
ments, we  looked  across  the  broad  sea  for  commercial  aid  and  military 
assistance,  learning  all  this  time,  however,  to  forget  the  prejudice  born 
of  conflicting  religious  creed,  and  the  indifference  due  to  race  stock  and 
diverse  political  system.  The  whole  colonial  period  was  a gigantic  train- 
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ing  school.  Political  acumen  and  military  prowess  are  not  born  of  the 
instant,  both  involve  preliminary  training;  statesmen  were  developed  as 
a result  of  the  Town  Meeting,  the  Provincial  Councils  and  the  Legis- 
lative Assemblies  of  the  various  colonies ; so  too  the  soldier  was  edu- 
cated and  toughened  in  the  campaigns  against  the  Indian  and  the  even 
more  strenuous  wars  with  the  French.  Who  can  for  one  moment  imagine 
that  mere  untrained  mobs  of  patriotic  men  could  for  long  have  opposed 
successfully  the  trained  veterans  of  Great  Britain?  To  account  for  Lex- 
ington, Bunker  Hill,  and  Saratoga,  we  must  look'  back  to  the  Pequot  War, 
to  the  capture  almost  unaided  of  Louisburg  in  1745,  and  to  the  long 
border  warfare  with  France  extending  from  Maine  to  the  Carolinas. 
From  the  very  beginning  our  people  possessed  self-reliance  and  cour- 
age, but  the  separate  colonies  contained  little  cohesive  power  until  many 
crudities  in  life  and  government  had  become  refined  by  trial  and  suffer- 
ing; until  the  dross  had  been  melted  out  in  the  crucible  of  life;  then, 
when  the  fateful  moment  came  and  the  colonial  period  ceased  to  exist, 
the  people  rich  and  poor  alike  were  in  some  measure  fitted  for  self- 
government. 

Granting  these  premises,  and  no  candid  person  can  deny  them  as  a 
whole,  we  have  good  reason  for  studying  closely  the  men,  manners,  and 
achievements  of  Colonial  times.  We  find  much  to  applaud  and  imitate 
in  the  vigorous  manhood  of  those  days ; much  to  profit  by  in  the  ex- 
amples of  sturdy  honesty  and  self-denial  then  exhibited;  much  to  excite 
our  sympathy  and  arouse  our  admiration  in  the  conduct  of  these  founders 
of  our  nation. 

Our  indebtedness  to  the  founders  of  our  social  and  political  struc- 
ture was  duly  recognized  at  the  organization  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars  in  the  following  terms : 

“The  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  has  been  instituted  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  those  events,  and  of  the  men  who  in  military,  naval,  and 
civil  positions  of  high  trust  and  responsibility,  by  their  acts  of  counsel, 
assisted  in  the  establishment,  defense  and  preservation  of  the  American 
Colonies,  and  were  in  truth  the  founders  of  this  nation.  With  this  end 
in  view  it  seeks  to  collect  and  preserve  manuscripts,  rolls,  relics,  and 
records;  to  provide  suitable  commemorations  or  memorials  relating  to 
the  American  Colonial  period,  and  to  inspire  in  its  members  the  fraternal 
and  patriotic  spirit  of  their  fore-fathers,  and  in  the  community,  respect 
and  reverence  for  those  whose  public  services  made  our  freedom  and 
unity  possible.” 

With  the  aims  and  desires  I have  just  enumerated,  the  first  State 
Society,  that  of  New  York,  was  instituted  August  18,  1892.  Similar  so- 
cieties were  soon  formed  in  other  states ; Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland  in  1898:  New  Hampshire,  Virginia  and  New 
Jersey  in  1894;  Georgia,  189b;  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware,  1897.  Before 
even  all  of  the  original  thirteen  Colonies  had  been  thus  represented,  the 
states  carved  out  of  the  “Territory  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio”  had 
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begun  to  organize,  and  even  some  from  the  newer  region  yet  — the  old 
Louisiana  Purchase.  Our  own  society,  that  of  Ohio,  was  organized  May 
13,  1895,  less  than  three  years  after  the  movement  was  first  inaugurated. 
At  the  close  of  190(3  there  were  twenty-seven  branches  of  the  General 
Society,  inclusive  of  that  formed  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I shall  not  exhaust  your  patience  by  the  presentation  of  mere  sta- 
tistics relating  to  membership.  Our  Society,  and  I use  the  expression 
in  its  broadest  meaning,  includes  a very  large  number  of  representative 
men ; in  our  membership  may  be  found  clergymen,  statesmen,  lawyers, 
physicians,  educators,  military  and  naval  officers,  bankers,  and  business 
men.  Some  of  these  have  themselves  been  makers  of  history  during  the 
Civil  and  Spanish  wars.  I think  we  may  modestly  claim  to  commemorate 
the  past,  its  trials  and  its  triumphs,  and  we  also  claim  to  have  developed 
among  our  own  members  that  fraternal  and  patriotic  spirit  of  our  fore- 
fathers, so  earnestly  commended  in  the  constitution  of  the  General  So- 
ciety. Our  Society  lends  its  hearty  support  to  the  preservation  of  objects 
having  historical  interest,  and  to  the  proper  identification  and  marking  of 
spots  once  famous,  from  which  the  original  old  landmarks  have  fallen 
away.  Appropriations  of  money  are  made  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  monuments  on  Colonial  battlefields,  and  placing  tab- 
lets on  buildings  now  occupying  historic  sites.  Much  has  been  done  also 
in  the  way  of  preserving  old  public  records,  muster  rolls,  diaries,  maps, 
and  books ; also  warrants,  wills,  deeds,  and  other  legal  instruments.  In 
this  way  we  give  practical  support  to  the  expression  of  documentary 
history. 

We  bear  in  mind  also  that  West  of  the  Alleghenies,  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  corresponds 
closely  with  that  similar  formative  period  in  the  older  colonies,  between 
1607  and  1775.  Indeed  the  Great  West  lay  in  a state  of  retarded  or 
suspended  development  from  1607  until  the  passing  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  and  for  the  most  of  this  vast  region,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
period  corresponding  to  that  called  Colonial,  did  not  close  until  some  time 
after  the  several  states  of  the  West  and  Northwest  had  been  admitted 
to  the  Union. 

We  therefore  welcome  a movement  to  arouse  greater  interest  in 
American  history,  and  especially  in  the  history  of  that  vast  region,  the 
great  continental  basin  of  North  America,  whose  primeval  forests  and 
sun-lit  prairies,  two  centuries  ago,  were  untrodden  save  by  the  wild  an- 
imal, or  his  scarcely  less  savage  foe,  the  Indian. 

We  welcome  a movement  to  illumine  the  dark  spots  of  mere  tradi- 
tion, and  blazon  them  with  the  beacon  lights  of  true  history.  The  ma- 
terials for  such  illumination  are  varied  but  greatly  scattered;  many 
an  abandoned  graveyard,  shadowed  by  pines  and  cedars  and  carpeted 
with  myrtle,  contains  precise  information  as  to  men  and  events,  now 
otherwise  remembered  only  by  tradition ; the  early  records  of  church 
societies  are  filled  with  discussions  of  questions  which  may  to  us  appear 
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non-essential,  but  whch  were  living  issues  to  the  active  participants  and 
exercised  a powerful  influence  upon  their  lives  and  conduct;  the  family 
records,  portraits,  letters  and  journals  of  public  men  are  becoming  more 
and  more  widely  scattered  and  as  time  passes  their  recovery  will  be  at- 
tended with  increasing  difficulty.  More  than  one  instance  has  come  to 
our  knowledge  where  valuable  manuscripts,  public  and  private,  were  con- 
signed to  the  paper  mill  for  want  of  proper  appreciation  of  their  contents. 

The  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  will  cheerfully  lend  its  assistance  to 
this  Historical  Conference  in  its  effort  to  remedy  existing  conditions 
to  the  end  that  the  records  of  the  present  and  the  past  may  be  preserved 
for  future  generations. 


III. 

OBJECTS  AND  WORK  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Murphy. 

This  Society  was  founded  in  the  year  1890,  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, with  Mrs.  Renjamin  Harrison,  wife  of  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  its  first  President  General.  It  was  incorporated  in 
February,  1896,  under  the  United  States  Government,  the  Act  of  In- 
corporation being  signed  by  the  President,  Grover  Cleveland,  and  the 
Vice  President,  Adlai  Stevenson,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Thomas  B.  Reed.  It  is  made  up  of  Chapters,  at  present  numbering  nearly 
seven  hundred,  which  are  the  active  units  through  which  the  objects  of 
the  Society  are  carried  out.  The  purposes  of  this  Association  cannot 
be  told  better  than  in  the  words  of  its  National  Constitution,  Article 
Second,  Sections  1,  2 and  3.  “The  objects  of  this  Society  are: 

(1)  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  spirit  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  achieved  American  Independence  by  the  acquisition  and  pro- 
tection of  historical  spots,  and  the  erection  of  monuments ; by  the  en- 
couragement of  historical  research  in  relation  to  the  Revolution ; by  the 
preservation  of  the  records  of  the  individual  services  of  Revolutionary 
soldiers  and  patriots,  and  by  the  promotion  of  celebrations  of  all  pa- 
triotic anniversaries. 

(2)  To  carry  out  the  injunction  of  Washington  in  his  farewell 
address  to  the  American  people,  to  promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  im- 
portance, institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  thus  de- 
veloping an  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  affording  to  young  and  old 
such  advantages  as  shall  develop  in  them  the  largest  capacity  for  per- 
forming the  duties  of  American  citizens/’ 

The  Thirteen  Original  States  had  naturally  a greater  opportunity 
to  carry  out  the  first  section  of  Article  Second  of  our  constitution  as 
read  above,  because  in  these  states  were  the  homes  of  our  Revolutionary 
fathers.  In  them  were  the  scenes  of  the  local  disputes  between  the  col- 
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onists  and  British;  in  them  were  the  battlefields  of  the  Revolution.  The 
eastern  Daughters,  by  their  untiring  efforts,  have  created  an  undying 
history  of  the  Revolution  in  bronze  and  stone  from  Maine  to  Georgia 
by  the  monuments  they  have  raised,  the  tablets  they  have  placed,  the 
Revolutionary  houses  they  have  bought  and  preserved,  and  the  impetus 
they  have  given  to  research  and  study  of  American  history.  Many  of 
the  sites  so  rescued  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  history  and  be- 
come mere  matters  of  tradition. 

As  a condition  of  admission  to  this  Society,  each  applicant  must 
show  authentic  record  that  she  is  a lineal  descendant  of  a man  or  wo- 
man who  rendered  aid  to  the  Cause  of  our  Independence.  This  neces- 
sity naturally  stimulated  research  into  family  history,  and  the  resulting 
records  of  ancestral  patriotic  services  are  yearly  printed  in  lineage  books 
published  by  the  National  Board.  This  has  resulted  in  a great  genealogical 
library,  now  considered  the  best  reference  library  on  that  subject  in  the 
country.  The  chapters  of  the  Middle  and  Western  States  having  no 
battlefields  or  Revolutionary  sites  to  mark  naturally  turned  for  their  ob- 
jects to  the  second  section  of  our  constitution  as  read  above. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  brief  time  allotted  me  to  enumerate 
all  the  things  done  by  this  great  society.  In  brief  I will  say  that  it  has 
lent  its  aid  to  all  legislation  in  direction  of  good  citizenship,  and  it  has 
certainly  been  a powerful  agent  in  healing  the  animosities  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  sections  of  the  country,  caused  by  the  Civil  War; 
because  yearly  women  who  from  all  quarters  of  the  Union  meet  in  Wash- 
ington at  the  D.  A.  R.  Congress,  learn  to  know  each  other,  to  under- 
stand and  respect  each  other’s  points  of  view  and  to  lay  the  mantle  of 
their  common  proud  inheritance,  Revolutionary  ancestry,  over  the  graves 
of  the  past. 

But  one  thing  I can  tell  you  that  only  a few  here  know,  namely, 
that  our  Society  is  required  by  the  United  States  Government  as  an  in- 
corporated part  to  render  to  the  Government  through  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  a yearly  account  of  all  work  done  by  it.  This  report  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Government  in  one  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Reports. 
In  it  are  found  records  and  photographs  of  all  monuments  erected,  of 
tablets  placed  during  the  year,  of  all  moneys  expended  for  patriotic  pur- 
poses, and  of  all  patriotic  educational  foundations  created ; and  I am  proud 
to  tell  you  that  any  one  incredulous  of  our  usefulness  can  turn  to  these 
pages  and  be  convinced  of  his  error. 

In  1893  our  National  Board  appointed  Mrs.  A.  Howard  Hinkle  of 
this  city  as  the  first  State  Regent  of  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
this  Society  in  our  States.  Mrs.  Hinkle  began  her  work  at  once  by 
forming  chapters  throughout  the  State.  On  April  27th,  1893,  eleven  wo- 
men whose  admission  papers  had  been  verified  and  signed  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  met  at  Mrs.  Hinkle’s  residence  and  organized  a D.  A.  R. 
Chapter,  electing  our  late  much  beloved  Mrs.  Arnold  las  its  first  Chapter 
Regent,  and  called  it  the  Cincinnati  Chapter.  The  work  of  organizing 
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Chapters  has  been  carried  on  until  now  there  are  forty-one  in  our  State. 
But  it  was_  not  until  October,  1899,  that  Mrs.  Granger,  the  then  State 
Regent  called  the  first  Ohio  D.  A.  R.  Conference  to  meet  in  Zanesville. 
By  this  movement  she  became  the  first  agent  towards  unifying  the  work 
of  the  state.  She  appointed  the  first  two  state  committees,  one~of  which 
was  on  “Historic  Sites  of  Ohio.”  Through  this  committee  many  interest- 
ing facts  of  local  history  were  revealed;  among  others,  the  existence 
of  graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  who  had  emigrated  to  Ohio  after  the 
war  and  died  here.  This  committee  still  exists  and  yearly  does  good 
work,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  verifying  and  marking  these  graves  in 
a suitable  uniform  manner.  The  second  was  a committee  on  the  “Ma* 
nila  Free  Library,”  of  which  committee  Mrs.  James  Kilbourne  of  Co- 
lumbus was  appointed  and  still  remains  chairman.  Through  its  agency, 
the  Ohio  Alcove  in  this  far  off  Manila  library  was  founded  and 
is  still  supported  by  our  State.  Mrs.  John  A.  Murphy,  when  State  Re- 
gent, added  committees  on  the  Smithsonian  Report,  on  the  Continental 
Memorial  Hall,  on  Patriotic  Education,  and  lately  the  present  active 
State  Regent.  Mrs.  Edward  Orton,  has  added  committees  on  the  Juvenile 
Court,  on  the  Children  of  the  Republic,  U.  S.  A.,  and  one  on  Child  Labor. 
Good  work  has  been  done  by  all  of  these  committees.  But  to  go  more 
into  detail  is  impossible  and  so  I again  refer  you  to  our  Smithsonian 
volume. 

I will  now  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  the  more  special  works  of 
our  own  chapter.  I find  in  reading  the  records  that  its  history  in  its  first 
years  is  identical  with  that  of  all  other  new  chapters.  It  occupied  itself 
in  recruiting  new  members,  in  learning  how  to  conduct  meetings,  in  the 
study  of  ancestry  and  in  reviving  its  own  knowledge  of  our  national  his- 
tory. But  it  was  not  until  the  Spanish  War  came  that  our  chapter  sprang 
up  out  of  its  self-absorption  into  the  most  enthusiastic  patriotic'  work. 
In  May,  1898,  news  was  received  that  our  soldiers  in  Florida  were  suf- 
fering from  climatic  conditions  and  asking  for  flannel  bandages.  On 
the  instant  fifty  dollars  were  subscribed  with  which  to  buy  material.  A 
committee  with  Mrs.  Judkins  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Jenney  at  its  head, 
was  appointed  in  charge,  and  in  the  short  space  of  three  days  400  band- 
ages were  made  and  delivered  at  the  Army  Post  in  Tampa.  In  June, 
1898,  our  then  Chapter  Regent,  Miss  Annie  Laws,  called  a special  chapter 
meeting  to  consider  a call  from  our  National  Board  to  assist  in  forming 
a plan  to  aid  the  Government  in  caring  for  the  soldiers.  The  National 
Board  had  organized  the  D.  A.  R.  Army  Hospital  Corps,  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati Chapter  immediately  appointed  a Cincinnati  Chapter  Army  Hos- 
pital Corps  Committee,  of  which  Mrs.  Wm.  Judkins  was  made  Chair- 
man, Mrs.  Frank  Wilson,  Vice  Chairman,  Mrs.  Arnold,  Chairman  of 
Transportation  and  Mrs.  Disney,  Treasurer.  All  during  the  hot  sum- 
mer this  committee  was  untiring.  It  sent  medicines,  money  and  delicacies 
to  the  soldiers  and  made  garments  to  the  number  of  *2599  and  delivered 
them  to  army  posts.  At  this  time  also  the  chapters  called  the  attention 
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of  the  mayor  to  the  necessity  of  providing  food  for  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  on  trains  passing  through  our  city.  Through  the  unflagging 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Frank  Wilson  during  this  hot  season,  aid  and  comfort 
were  afforded  one  thousand  sick  soldiers  at  the  railroad  stations.  Through 
our  chapter,  Miss  Laws  the  Regent,  proposed  eleven  trained  nurses  to 
the  National  Hospital  Corps,  nine  of  whom  were  accepted. 

On  October  23d,  at  a chapter  meeting,  the  then  Chapter  Regent-, 
Mrs.  John  A.  Murphy,  presented  through  the  Recording  Secretary,  her 
plan  of  work  for  the  chapter.  It  was  as  follows : 

That  one-half  the  income  from  annual  dues  be  held  by  the  Treas- 
urer as  a patriotic  work  fund.  That  two  committees  be  appointed  by 
the  Regent;  the  first  committee  to  be  on  Patriotism  in  Schools  and  Col- 
leges; the  second  committee  on  Neighborhood  Patriotic  Meetings.  The 
object  of  the  first  committee  shall  be  to  promote  patriotism  in  colleges 
and  schools  by  offering  prizes,  by  founding  scholarships  and  fellowships 
and  by  other  means  that  it  might  devise  that  the  chapter  will  approve. 

The  object  of  the  second  committee  shall  be  the  establishment  of 
patriotic  meetings  among  the  foreign  or  uneducated  classes  of  the  city 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  our  history  and  Government. 

This  plan  was  immediately  adopted  by  the  chapter  and  the  Regent 
appointed  Mrs.  Brent  Arnold,  Chairman  of  the  College  and  Schools  Com- 
mittee, and  Miss  Annie  Laws,  Chairman  of  the  Patriotic  Meetings  Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  Arnold  and  the  Regent,  Mrs.  Murphy,  had  an  interview  with 
the  then  President  of  the  University,  Dr.  Ayres,  and  made  a proposi- 
tion to  found  a Fellowship  in  American  History  in  the  University.  It 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  not  only  because  it  would  be  the  first  fel- 
lowship pf  the  University,  but  because  the  Daughters  would  by  this  move- 
ment give  an  impulse  in  this  direction  for  others  to  follow.  This  predic- 
tion has  been  fulfilled.  Mrs.  Arnold  told  the  chapter  that  our  Fellowship 
would  be  a Post  Graduate  one  in  American  History  and  it  would 
be  honorary  until  we  had  paid  in  sufficient  capital  to  earn  the  honorarium 
for  the  fellowship.  So  she  said,  “It  behooves  us  to  be  up  and  doing,”  and 
•our  chapter  was  up  and  doing  and  worked  four  years  to  pay  in  the  re- 
quisite capital  to  the  Endowment  Board  of  the  University.  But  ever 
since  1900  our  University  has  had  in  it  a D.  A.  R.  Fellow.  Mrs.  Arnold 
and  Mrs.  Murphy  also  had  a meeting  with  a delegation  from  the  As- 
sociation of  Principals  of  the  Public  Schools.  Mrs.  Arnold  regretted  to 
report  that  our  proposal  to  offer  prizes  in  the  Public  Schools  for  good 
Scholarship  in  American  History  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
principals,  therefore  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 

From  this  year,  1900,  patriotic  meetings  were  held  among  the  un- 
educated women  of  the  city.  They  were  taught  by  maps,  by  talks,  and 
addresses,  and,  we  think,  gained  much  profit  and  exercised  a good  in- 
fluence over  their  sons.  It  was  the  idea  of  Miss  Laws,  the  Chairman, 
that  through  these  women  we  could  reach  the  boys,  which  supposition 
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proved  ultimately  true.  These  meetings  still  continue,  although  the  great 
interest  now  in  this  patriotic  education  work  centers  in  the  boys. 

In  May.  1899.  Mrs.  Cadwallader  presented  the  chapter  with  a map 
showing  the  authentic  site  of  old  Ft.  Washington.  It  was  taken  from 
a map  made  by  the  United  States  Engineer  of  that  period,  which  was 
found  among  her  great  grandfather’s  papers.  The  finding  of  this  au- 
thentic site  gave  rise  to  a movement  brought  forward  by  Mrs.  F.  Wilson 
to  invite  other  patriotic  Societies  to  join  with  us  in  erecting  a monument 
on  this  the  early  site  of  our  city.  Mrs.  Wilson  eventually  accomplished 
this  and  a monument  was  erected  on  this  site,  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  The  Colonial  Dames,  The 
Daughters  of  the  War  of  181*2,  The  Sons  of  The  Colonial  Wars,  The 
Sons  of  The  Revolution,  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  The  May- 
flower Descendants,  and  the  Loyal  Legion.  It  stands  in  East  Third 
Street,  where  it  was  unveiled  June  14,  1891. 

In  May.  1899,  through  the  initiative  of  Mrs.  Herbert  Jenney.  the 
chapter  published  a collection  of  patriotic  songs  for  the  purpose  of  using 
them  at  our  park  concerts,  hoping  by  means  of  open  air  singing  to 
stimulate  greater  love  of  these  beautiful  songs.  Fifteen  thousand  of 
these  song  books  were  printed,  four  thousand  of  which  were  given  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Parks  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  one  thousand 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  on  his  request,  and  many  hundreds 
and  dozens  were  given  away  in  quarters  where  we  thought  they  would 
be  of  use.  Many  were  sold  to  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
all  over  the  country  for  their  'meetings.  The  last  hundred  of  the  fifteen 
thousand  were  ordered  only  two  weeks  ago  by  a chapter  in  Rochester, 
New  York. 

October  19th.  1897.  Mrs.  Murphy  now  State  Regent  of  Ohio,  was 
able  at  last  to  realize  her  long  cherished  plan  of  forming  a club  of  chil- 
dren of  the  less  fortunate  classes  for  the  purpose  of  developing  in  them 
a high  order  of  patriotism  and  civic  virtue.  On  this  date  Mrs.  Murphy 
and  Miss  Burkam  quietly  collected  thirty-five  children  in  the  McFarland 
Street  school  house  and  organized  them  into  the  first  club  of  The  Chil- 
dren of  The  Republic.  U.  S.^A.  This  work  was  continued  without  much 
help  until  the  D.  A.  R.  State  Conference  met  in  Cincinnati  in  October, 
190*2.  Here  a stirring  paper  was  read  on  the  need  of  educating  foreign 
children  in  American  patriotism  by  Mrs.  Knight,  of  Columbus,  and  our 
modest  effort  on  this  line  was  used  by  her  as  illustration.  The  Con- 
ference was  greatly  impressed  and  moved  to  adopt  this  work  as  a “com- 
mon duty  for  Ohio  Chapters.”  Our  Chapter  immediately  thereafter 
adopted  it  as  its  special  work,  appointed  a local  C.  R.  Committee,  and 
has  from  that  time  continued  its  protection  and  support.  From  this  small 
beginning  have  grown  seven  clubs  of  Children  of  the  Republic  in  this 
city.  During  this  year  the  ladies  on  this  C.  R.  Committee  saw  that  the 
boys  who  had  been  in  our  clubs  six  years  were  outgrowing  the  younger 
and  newer  members.  They  therefore  resolved  to  form  a Senior  Club 
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of  all  the  boys  who  were  sixteen  years  old,  from  these  C.  R.  Clubs,  and 
to  call  it  The  Sons  of  the  Republic.  This  is  to  be  a sort  of  post  graduate 
club,  to  which  all  boys  of  C.  R.  Clubs,  when  reaching  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  being  recommended  by  the  Directors,  can  hope  to  be  promoted. 
No  boy,  however,  who  has  not  been  a member  of  some  C.  R.  Club  can 
be  admitted  to  the  “Sons  of  the  Republic.”  This  Senior  Club  was  or- 
ganized June  24th  of  this  year  and  has  had  weekly  meetings  ever  since. 
It  has,  as  expected,  proved  a tremendous  stimulus.  Our  methods,  though 
various,  follow  a certain  system.  Each  Club  is  organized  by  adopting  a 
short  constitution  made  for  all  C.  R.  Clubs.  It  is  officered  by  its  mem- 
bers and  its  business  meetings  are  conducted  by  these  officers.  But  its 
programs  are  its  means  of  development  toward  good  citizenship.  These 
vary.  They  have  speeches  by  the  boys,  debates  on  public  matters,  his- 
tory, games  and  guesses,  mock  court  trials,  drills  in  parliamentary  usage, 
military  drills,  subjects  assigned  on  which  to  hunt  up  information,  cur- 
rent events,  public  questions,  addresses  from  outside  men  and  anything 
the  directors  and  the  Club  can  devise  to  help  attain  the  Club  object, 
which  is,  “To  study  the  underlying  principles  of  our  government  and  all 
that  pertains  to  promotion  of  good  citizenship.”  On  the  last  Saturday 
night  of  each  month  the  eight  Clubs  hold  a mass  meeting  in  the  Lecture 
Room  of  the  Public  Library.  At  these  mass  meetings,  lectures  illustrated 
by  stereopticon  views  are  given  by  eminent  citizens  on  valuable  subjects. 
These  are  not  only  a source  of  enjoyment  and  improvement  to  our  boys, 
but  it  serves  to  make  them  realize  that  each  club  is  one  unit  in  a real 
association,  though  each  bears  a special  name  of  some  dead  American 
hero  or  statesman.  We  have  now  eight  clubs  in  Cincinnati,  one  larsze 
one  in  Cleveland,  two  in  Columbus,  one  in  Youngstown,  one  in  Spring- 
field,  one  in  Lima,  and  one  in  Sandusky.  The  movement  was  made  Na- 
tional by  our  D.  A.  R.  Congress  and  a National  Committee  on  Children 
of  The  Republic  created,  of  which  Mrs.  Murphy  was  made  chairman. 
The  National  C.  R.  Chairman  has  requested  the  other  states  to  follow 
Ohio’s  lead  and  appoint  State  Committees  on  Children  of  The  Republic 
to  prosecute  this  movement  in  their  states.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Rhode  Island,  the  two  Virginias,  Washington,  The  District  of  Columbia 
and  Colorado  have  complied.  So  we  feel  that  even  though  slowly,  this 
teaching  of  true  civic  honesty  and  honor  to  our  poorer  boys  will  eventually 
become  a national  work.  If  the  6^.000  Daughters  in  our  Union  should 
finally  unite  in  doing  this  work,  it  can  be  well  believed  that  a great  and 
beneficial  impression  would  be  made  on  our  body  politic. 

Our  chapter  contributes  yearly  $100  to  the  Memorial  Continental 
Hall  fund.  This  is  a fund  for  building  a beautiful  Memorial  Building  in 
Washington  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  died  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  half  finished  now  and  its  completion  is 
considered  a sacred  obligation  by  all  our  old  chapters.  It  is  of  white 
marble,  is  of  Grecian  architecture  and  will  be  a great  ornament  to  our 
already  beautiful  Capitol.  In  it  will  be  placed  our  splendid  Genealogical 
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Library  and  our  already  very  considerable  Museum  of  Revolutionary 
relics.  I am  glad  to  tell  you  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  three 
years  ago  remitted  all  taxes  on  this  building  on  account  of  its  purely 
patriotic  character  and  uses.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  today  of  all 
our  contributions  to  good  objects,  of  all  our  efforts  to  secure  good  leg- 
islation and  of  private  donations.  Only  in  conclusion  I will  again  refer 
you  to  our  annual  Smithsonian  report. 

IV. 

SONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

John  A.  Blaine. 

The  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  while  occupying  a position 
peculiarly  its  own,  by  reason  of  its  requirements  for  eligibility  to  mem- 
bership, very  properly  belongs  to  the  class  of  organizations  that  have  to 
do  with  the  social  life  of  the  present  day.  The  betterment  of  American 
citizenship,  with  its  responsibilities,  and  the  education  of  the  great  masses 
coming  to  us  from  foreign  shores  in  the  value  of  American  Institutions, 
are  the  supreme  questions  that  command  the  attention  of  many  of  these 
organizations,  and  embrace  the  great  social  problems,  to  which  has  been 
given  the  most  profound  thought  of  American  scholars  and  statesmen. 

‘America.”  to  quote  from  my  distinguished  kinsman,  the  late  Hon. 
James  G.  Blaine,  “America  justifies  her  birthright  as  she  uplifts,  en- 
larges, strengthens,  the  individual  man  in  the  widest  organized  com- 
munity. Her  peculiar  glory  is  in  the  masses,  their  intelligence  and 
dignity,  their  recognition  and  due  discharge  of  responsibility,  their  free- 
dom from  unworthy  ambition,  their  adoption  of  intellectual,  moral  and 
spiritual  aims — if  in  this  she  does  not  excel  all  other  nations,  America 
will  have  been  discovered  in  vain  and  Christopher  Columbus  might 
well  have  died  in  the  l'ttle  gray  house  at  Genoa.  What  our  fathers 
delivered  to  us,  that  should  we  deliver  to  our  children,  not  only  un- 
diminished, but  increased  and  enriched  by  our  own  experience.  Every 
man  who  falls  below  his  highest,  harms  not  only  himself,  but  lowers  the 
standard  of  his  country,  and  to  that  extent  falls  short  of  the  perfect 
citizen.” 

Organizations  and  societies  without  number  have  been  established, 
whose  supreme  object  is  to  make  American  citizenship  higher  and  nobler 
than  the  citizenship  of  any  other  country  on  the  globe.  Organizations 
for  the  improvement  of  civic  conditions,  for  the  correction  of  evils  and 
abuses  that  have  crept  into  the  body  politic,  and,  in  a word,  for  the 
furtherance  of  every  project  that  promises  a betterment  of  life  among  all 
classes,  by  establishing  higher  ideals  and  promoting  education  in  the 
pure,  true,  and  noble  things  that  make  for  character  and  lead  to  good 
citizenship.  Patriotism,  loyalty,  and  reverence  for  the  worthy  deeds  of 
worthy  ancestors  are  but  synonyms  of  good  citizenship,  and  as  these 
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virtues  embrace  the  cardinal  principles  on  which  rest  the  foundation  of 
the  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  I deem  it  an  honor  to  speak  to  you 
this  afternoon  of  the  purposes  of  that  Society  and  of  what  it  has  ac- 
complished. 

In  a speech  delivered  shortly  after  its  organization^  the  Hon.  Ham- 
ilton Fish  conferred  upon  the  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution  the  hon- 
orable title  of  “Younger  Brother”  to  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  a 
most  appropriate  title,  for  the  younger  is  practically  an  outgrowth  from 
the  older. 

May  I ask  your  indulgence  while  I briefly  mention  the  conditions 
that  led  to  the  organization  of  this  magnificent  younger  Society,  a So- 
ciety whose  membership  extends  into  every  state  of  the  Union,  with 
State  Societies  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  thirty-one  of  the  States  '* 

The  Society  of  the-  Cincinnati,  as  is  no  doubt  well  known  to  all 
present,  embraced  in  its  membership  only  the  officers  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army  and  tlieir  oldest  male  descendants.  It  was  instituted  at  the  Canton- 
ment of  the  patriot  army  on  the  Hudson  River,  May  13th,  1783. 

General  Washington,  the  first  President  of  the  Society,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  its  members,  closed  with  the  eloquent  words,  “Let  us,  then, 
prosecute  with  ardor  what  he  have  instituted  in  sincerity;  let  Heaven 
and  our  consciences  approve  our  conduct ; let  our  actions  be  the  best 
comment  on  our  words,  and  let  us  leave  a lesson  to  posterity,  that  the 
glory  of  soldiers  cannot  be  completed  without  acting  well  the  part  of 
citizens.”  * 

The  Cincinnati,  for  many  years,  occupied  the  foremost  place  in  the 
country’s  celebration  of  Revolutionary  events  and  anniversaries,  but  after 
a distinguished  existence  its  membership  became  greatly  depleted,  the 
Society  ceased  to  exist  in.  many  of  the  original  states,  and  its  members 
no  longer  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

The  centennial  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  celebrated  December  lGth, 
1873,  inaugurated  a notable  sequence  of  official  and  public  celebrations 
commemorating  the  heroic  occurrences  in  our  great  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, which  aroused  to  activity  the  hearts  of  those  who  cherished 
the  deeds  of  their  ancestors.  The  inactive  condition  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati  made  a deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  many  who 
were  jealous  of  the  brilliant  fame  of  that  Society,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  advent  of  centennial  years  would  be  propitious  for  restoring 
that  organization  to  its  original  position  of  ascendency;  to  secure  that 
end  an  effort  was  made  to  have  its  doors  opened  to  all  male  descendants 
of  Revolutionary  officers.  The  suggestion  was  received  in  a kindly  spirit, 
but  received  no  further  consideration,  as  Mr.  Fish,  the  President  Gen- 
eral, stated  that  the  sentiment  of  the  Cincinnati  prohibited  any  departure 
from  the  precedents  of  nearly  a century,  and  no  change  could  be  made 
from  the  established  rule  of  eligibility. 

Mr.  John  Austin  Stevens  of  New  York,  by  whom  the  matter  was 
presented,  was  gravely  impressed  by  these  conditions.  Endowed  with  a 
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spirit  of  patriotism,  he  felt  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  organization 
of  a great  patriot  society  upon  the  broadest  foundations,  catholic  as  to 
its  membership  in  right  of  ancestors  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  might 
be  made  a factor  for  good  in  the  direction  of  public'  affairs  and  the 
inculcation  of  principles  of  honor  and  patriotism  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  With  faith  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  he  pre- 
sented the  matter  to  those  of  his  associates  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  full 
accord  with  his  sentiments.  His  proposition  was  heartily  endorsed,  a 
Society  was  organized,  and,  by  a happy  inspiration,  a name  unique  and 
descriptive  was  selected  for  the  new  Society. 

In  1765,  on  nearly  the  same  spot,  and  under  the  vows  of  Masonic 
secrecy,  was  organized  “The  Sons  of  Liberty,”  whose  purpose  was  re- 
sistance to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  insidious  encroachment  of  England 
upon  the  rights  of  the  Colonies.  The  movement  spread  rapidly  from 
Boston  to  Savannah,  and  its  members  were  the  leaders  in  all  those  ag- 
gressive acts  of  opposition  which  finally  compelled  a repeal  of  the  law. 

In  adopting  the  name,  “Sons  of  the  Revolution,”  the  committee  chose 
an  appellation  significant  of  its  purpose  to  conserve  those  eternal  principles 
of  honor,  patriotism,  liberty  and  justice,  the  heritage  from  “The  Sons 
of  Liberty,”  and  which  name  we  most  devoutly  believe  will  endure  until 
time  shall  end.  t 

Public  attention  was  immediately  attracted  to  this  new  Society, 
and.  an  increase  of  membership  followed,  not  alone  from  New  York, 
but  from  the  adjoining  States.  Its  increase  was  so  rapid  that,  at  %the 
time  of  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  it  had  upwards  of  four  hundred  members, .and  the 
material  of  which  this  membership  was  composed  was  of  such  substantial 
and  good  standing  in  the  community,  that  when  a committee  of  two 
hundred  was  appointed  by  the  Mayor  from  among  the  citizens  of  New 
York  to  take  the  management  of  the  magnificent  celebration,  thirty-six 
of  its  members  were  founJ  to  be  members  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution.  A number  of  them  were  again  placed  upon  the  most  im- 
portant sub-committees,  and  were  entrusted  with  the  most  responsible 
and  laborious  duties.  The  Society  itself  was  given  the  highest  place  of 
honor  next  to  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  paraded  as  an  escort 
to  the  President  to  their  full  number. 

Just  here  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  unjust  criticisms,  that  have, 
from  time  to  time,  asserted  that  the  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution  rep- 
resented only  an  exposition  of  sentimental  ideas ; that  its  dominating 
principles  were  pride  of  ancestry  and  class  exclusiveness ; that  its  most 
important  work  was  devoted  to  the  establishing  of  a genealogical  descent 
through  four  or  five  generations  of  American  progenitors,  that  its  mem- 
bers may  say  “We  are  not  as  this  publican  whose  father  came  to  us  in 
the  steerage.” 

Such  criticisms,  if  made  at  all,  have  been  made  by  those  who  have 
no  conception  of  its  purposes.  That  one  should  not  take  a reasonable 
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pride  in  a worthy  ancestry,  indicates  that  such  person  is  possessed  of  a 
perverted  mind,  or,  at  least,  an  utter  indifference  to  the  higher  ideals 
of  life.  It  is  true,  the  millionaire,  the  political  leader,  or  the  social  autocrat 
cannot  be  enrolled  in  the  membership  of  this  Society  unless  he  is  de- 
scended from  a participant  on  the  Colonial  side  in  our  war  for  inde- 
pendence, and  unless  he  is  a man  of  integrity  and  respected  by  his 
neighbors ; but  every  man,  whatever  -his  position,  even  the  laborer  who 
earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  if  a good  citizen  and  qualified, 
is  as  welcome  to  its  membership  as  he  who  sits  in  the  executive  chair  or 
presides  in  our  courts  of  justice.  As  to  its  patriotic  character,  an 
eminent  member  of  the  Society,  the  late  William  Leverett  Chase  of 
Massachusetts,  in  an  address,  said : ‘‘The  only  good  from  such  orders 

as  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  may  be  the  highest  good,  if  we  realize 
the  sacred  trust  of  duties,  a proud  legacy  committed  to  our  faithful  keep- 
ing; to  preserve  in  their  purity,  to  broaden  and  ennoble  by  our  own 
self-sacrifice,  and  transmit  to  those  who  come  after  us,  with  no  spot  or 
stain,  unless  it  can  be  our  holy  privilege  to  pour  our  blood  upon  the 
altar  of  American  liberty,  and  go  to  our  God  and  our  fathers  with  the 
only  crown  we  revere ; that  of  martyrdom  for  principles  which  have 
dignified  and  elevated  the  living,  and  will  shed  eternal  lustre  over  those 
dying  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  them.” 

The  Society  Sons  of  the  Revolution  has,  through  its  State  Societies, 
given  object  lessons  to  the  young  in  our  schools  by  awarding  prizes  for 
excellence  in  essays  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  Revolution;  in 
the  presentation  of  portraits  of  Washington,  and  the  embellishment  of 
school  houses  with  tablets,  busts  and  portraits, — a daily  incentive  for 
conscientious  work  and  love  of  country. 

In  other  fields,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  our  State 
Legislatures  have  been  petitioned  to  designate  June  14th — the  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  our  national  banner — as  Flag  Day  and  to  pass  stringent 
laws  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  an  advertising 
medium ; and  many  battle  fields  and  camp  grounds  have  been  purchased 
and  restored  to  the  public  domain  as  parks  for  all  future  time. 

Its  literature  has  been  voluminous  and  characterized  by  artistic 
merit  in  its  publication.  Over  two  hundred  volumes  have  been  issued  by 
its  State  Societies,  all  of  which  are  replete  with  biographical  and  his- 
torical data  discovered  in  old  garrets  and  extracted  from  family  archives, 
which  are  unknown  to  our  public  libraries  and  which  have  thrown  new 
light  upon  tjie  story  of  our  Revolution. 

It  aims  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  to  revive  . the 
memories  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  fathers,  and  to  foster  among  all  the 
people  of  our  land  a fervent  devotion  towards  the  institutions  of  our 
common  country ; to  encourage  historical  research  in  relation  to  the 
Revolution,  also  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  documents,  relics,  and 
the  individual  records  of  men,  who,  by  their  devotion,  gave  us  the  free- 
dom we  enjoy,  and  which  we  hope  to  leave  as  an  inheritance  to  those 
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who  come  after  us ; to  bring  together  in  a friendly  brotherhood,  the  men 
of  the  North,  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West  in  non-political,  non- 
sectarian  gatherings ; and  to  promote  the  celebration  of  patriotic  anni- 
versaries, and  by  these,  and  other  means,  to  impress  upon  the  present 
and  future  generations  the  patriotic  spirit  which  actuated  our  ancestors 
when  they  established  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Further  than  this,  one  of  the  sacred  duties  which  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution  have  assumed  is  that  of  perpetuating  by  imperishable  marks 
the  memory  of  those  devoted  heroes,  their  illustrious  deeds,  and  the  places 
which  they  consecrated  in  their  great  fight  for  freedom  and  justice. 
This  work  has  been,  and  is  being,  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  patriotic 
zeal  under  the  bountiful  contributions  of  its  members  all  over  the  United 
States. 

The  bronze  statue  ©f  Nathan  Hale  by  MacMonnies,  erected  in  the 
City  Hall  Park  of  New  York,  has  been  accepted  by  the  people  as  an 
ornament  to  the  city  and  an  honor  to  the  patriotic  society  that  erected 
it;  the  noble  equestrian  statue  of  Anthony  Wayne,  erected  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society,  and  the  numerous  statues,  monuments  and  bronzes 
erected  in  all  of  the  original  states,  and  in  many  of  the  other  states, 
indicate  how  thorough  its  work  has  been  in  establishing  patriotic  mem- 
orials that  will  endure  until  time  shall  be  no  more.  To  enumerate  the 
historic  grounds  and  buildings  that  have  been  secured  by  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  and  preserved  for  the  people  of  the  Nation,  would  greatly 
exceed  our  limit  of  time.  Nor  can  we  undertake  to  describe  the  mag- 
nificent tablets  of  bronze  that  in  endless  number  adorn  the  cities  and 
beautify  the  country,  telling  in  their  mute  language  of  heroic  deeds  and 
historic  events,  and  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  mention  of  two  tablets, 
one  erected  on  the  old  wharf  in  -Poston,  beautifully  designed  and 
artistically  decorated  with  tea  leaves,  bearing  the  inscription : 

“No!  Ne’er  was  mingled  such  a draught, 

% In  palace,  hall  or  arbor, 

As  freemen  brewed  and  tryants  quaffed 
That  night  in  Boston  harbor.” 

The  other,  the.  Society’s  latest  tablet  work  of  art  in  bronze,  erected 
upon  Frauncess  Tavern,  New  York  City,  bearing  in  relief  the  bust  of 
Frederick  Samuel  Tallmadge,  through  whose  interest  and  munificence  the 
building  was  secured  for  preservation,  and  for  the  use  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  and  bearing  the  inscription:  “Frederick  Samuel  Tall- 

madge, New  York,  1824-1904.  To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind,  is 
not  to  die. 

Frauncess  Tavern,  erected  in  1719. 

Chamber  of* Commerce  founded  here  17(78.  Washington’s  farewell  to 
his  officers.  December  4th,  1783.  Centennial  Celebrations  of  Washington’s 
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farewell,  1883.  Sons  of  the  Revolution  organized  here  December  4thr 
1883.  Building  purchased  and  restored  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  as 
a memorial  to  Frederick  S.  Tallmadge,  1905.  Ceremony  attending  restor- 
ation. December  4th,  1907.” 

This  historic  building  contains  an  invaluable  collection  of  souvenirs 
of  the  Revolution  and  houses  the  library  of  the  Xew  York  Society,  and 
it  will  be  a home  and  headquarters  for  Sons  of  the  Revolution  of  the 
entire  country,  who  will  always  be  welcomed  to  its  halls. 

I shall  only  take  further  time  to  mention  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  Ohio  State  Society,  which  has  contributed 
liberally  of  its  funds  for  patriotic  and  educational  purposes.  For  some 
years  it  gave  money  prizes  to  pupils  of  the  Ohio  public  schools  ' and 
universities  for  the  best  original  essays  on  revolutionary  topics,  the 
subjects  for  which  were  prepared  by  a committee  of  the  Society,  and 
led  to  contests  that  not  only  interested  a large  number  of  students,  but 
resulted  in  the  securing  by  the  Society  of  a number  of  thoughtfully  pre- 
pared and  valuable  papers.  Having  discontinued  the  giving  of  prizes 
for  patriotic  essays,  it  has  contributed  to  a well  known  college  a large 
sum  annually,  to  be  used  in  the  education  of  descendants  of  Revolutionary 
soldiers,  of  whom,  there  are  a large  number  on  its  rolls. 

The  Ohio  Society  has  contributed  to  the  erection  of  tablets  and 
monuments  commemorative  of  Revolutionary  events,  and  maintains  a 
regular  committee  for  the  purpose  of  locating,  and  marking  the  graves 
of  Revolutionary  soldiers  buried  within  the  State. 

It  has  regularly  celebrated  Washington’s  Birthday,  and  other 
patriotic  events,  and  introduced  to  its  members  as  speakers  many  eminent 
men  of  letters  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  established 
a position  that  is  second  to  no  other  State  Society,  and  the  Ohio  Society 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  is  today  faithfully  and  diligently  prosecuting  its 
work,  elevating  so  far  as  it  may,  the  standard  of  American  citizenship, 
and  teaching  the  virtues  of  patriotism,  loyalty  to  the  government,  and 
revefence  for  the  worthy  deeds  of  worthy  ancestors. 

V. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Shearer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  appear  in  this  interesting  company  to  assign 
the  raison  d'etre  of  the  organization  known  as  the  U.  D.  C.,  or  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

It  would  not  be  possible  in  the  “five  or  ten- minutes”  allotted  to 
me  on  this  program  to  give  even  the  bare  facts  of  our  history,  but  I 
hope  to  make  clear  in  outline  at  least  the  plan  and  the  objects  of  our  or- 
ganization. 
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During  the  war  between  the  states,  numbers  of  Southern  women 
on  adjoining  or  neighboring  plantations  banded  themselves  together  to 
give  all  possible  moral  support  and  material  aid  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
South.  Long  before  its  close  these  bands  and  many  others  became 
memorial  and  charitable  societies.  The  Kentucky  women  in  Jefferson 
County  decorated  graves  as  early  as  1862.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the 
locating  and  marking  of  graves  became  secondary  to  caring  for  those 
who  came  back  to  the  ruins  of  their  homes  with  “all  lost  save  honor.” 
Long  before  our  legislatures  were  able  to  provide  hospitals  and  homes 
for  their  wounded  and  now  poverty-stricken  heroes,  these  noble  women — 
who  had  themselves  little  else  than  the  will  to  do — nursed  and  fed, 
•clothed  and  comforted,  hundreds  of  sick  and  needy ; but  it  was  not  until 
September,  1894,  that  these  numerous  and  widely  scattered  local  groups 
were  brought  together  into  a national  organization  under  the  name  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

Those  women  who  are  entitled  to  membership  are  the  wives, 
widows,  sisters,  mothers,  nieces,  and  lineal  descendants  of  such  men  as 
honorably  served  in  the  Confederate  army,  navy,  or  civil  service;  or  of 
those  men  untit  for  active  duty  who  gave  aid  to  the  cause ; also  women 
and  their  lineal  descendants  who  can  furnish  proof  of  personal  service 
and  loyal  aid  to  the  Southern  cause  during  the  war. 

Seven  or  more  eligible  women  in  any  state  or  ’territory  in  which 
no  chapter  exists  may  form  a chapter  and  be  chartered  on  application 
to  the  “United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.”  All  subsequent  chapters 
shall  apply  through  the  first  chapter  for  their  charter  until  a state  di- 
vision shall  have  been  formed. 

The  national  organization  has  now  fifty  thousand  members,  scattered 
yet  united  throughout  thirty  States.  Kentucky  has  fifty-seven  Chapters, 
with  some  twenty-four  hundred  members ; West  Virginia,  twenty-five, 
with  a thousand  names  enrolled;  Indiana  one  Chapter  with  thirty-nine 
members;  Ohio  three  Chapters,  with  some  hundred  and  thirty  members. 

-Of  course,  the  States  farther  South  have  very  many  more  Chapters  to  the 
State  and  a much  larger  membership  for  each  Chapter.  I have  men- 
tioned only  the  four  States  comprised  in  the  Central  Ohio  Valley,  because 
this  region  is  especially  under  consideration  now ; here  the  United 
Daughters  number  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty — 
there  may  be  many  other  “daughters”  not  yet  members  of  the  national 
organization.  So  much  in  brief  for  the  organization- itself ; now  for  its 
work  ; 

Summed  up.  its  objects  are  three : 

1.  Memorial. 

*2.  Benevolent  and  social. 

3.  Historical. 

I have  already  spoken  of  the  decorating  and  marking  of  graves 
even  during  the  war.  Well,  that  work  of  love  has  continued  and  ex 
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panded.  In  some  communities  May  30,  in  others  June  3,  is  observed  as 
Decoration  Day. 

We  have  been  very  diligent  in  our  search  for  the  graves  of  our 
beloved  dead,  finding  many  here  in  Ohio — there  are  two  thousand  six 
hundred  in  Camp  Chase  cemetery,  some  at  Gallipolis,  and  some  here  in 
Cincinnati,  in  Spring  Grove.  As  we  have  been  financially  able  to  do  so, 
we  have  erected  fitting  monuments  to  our  heroes  in  various  parts  of  the 
South  and  in  some  places  in  the  North  also.  The  broad  and  beautiful 
Monument  avenue  in  Richmond,  Va.,  furnishes  many  magnificent 
evidences  of  the  loyal  liberality  and  the  stout-hearted  persistency  of 
many  struggling  Chapters  of  the  U.  D.  C.  Indeed,  in  almost  every  city 
of  the  South  and  in  many  small  towns  are  to  be  seen  statues  and  busts 
of  her  heroes  in  marble  and  bronze.  We  have  fixed  Memorial  Days. 
June  3 (Mr.  Davis’  birthday)  and  January  19 — Lee  and  Jackson  Day, 
for  the  whole  organization.  These  are  observed  publicly  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Southland  and  in  the  North  wherever 
a Southern  heart  throbs,  while  each  Chapter  has  its  special  anniversaries 
and  services. 

’Tis  little  we  can  do  for  the  dead  but  mark  the  places  of  their  last 
sleep  and  burnish  the  shields  that  show  their  brave  deeds. 

Eut  many  of  the  survivors  are  now  so  disabled  or  feeble  that  they 
cannot  work  and  must  be  cared  for ; while  the  States  provide  homes 
for  aged  and  indigent  Confederates,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Daughters  to 
furnish  through  their  Chapters  or  from  their  private  purses,  very  many 
things  that  add  to  the  comfort  of  these  homes.  Mrs.  I.  Z.  Duke,  a 
Southern  girl  who  married  in  New  York  years  ago,  has  just  built  an 
Assembly  Hall  f6r  the  Home  at  Pewee  Valley,.  Ky. 

Beside  food,  clothes,  shelter,  etc.,  which  these  Homes  provide,  the 
old  soldiers  Lave  their  tobacco,  their  reading  matter,  their  visitors,  their 
weekly  or  monthly  entertainments — it  is  home  in  every  sense  possible — 
not  an  alms  house.  An  old  Confederate  soldier  in  the  poorhouse ! Never! 
Unworthy  daughters  would  we  be ! 

Not  only  to  these  survivors  of  the  war,  but  to  those  dependent 
upon  them  do  we  strive  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  charity  and  love.  We  are 
doing  much  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  needy  Confederates. 
We,  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter,  have  a boy  now  in  his  third  year 
I believe  at  Miss  Berry’s  school — this  truly  remarkable  woman  is  de- 
voting her  home  and  farm  near  Rome,  Ga.,  and  herself  to  the  cause  of 
industrial  education  in  the  South.  We  pay  for  this  boy’s  clothes,  board 
and  tuition,  and  a number  of  other  boys  there  are  similarly  enabled  by 
other  Chapters  to  obtain  an  equipment  for  their  life  work.  Lately  the 
Columbia  University,  I think  it  is,  has  offered  a scholarship  each  year  to 
a Southern  student,  and  the  U.  D.  C.  has  agreed  to  give  $350  yearly 
for  living  expenses  to  the  recipient  of  this  scholarship. 

Any  stranded  Confederate  is  sure  of  aid  upon  application  to  a 
Chapter.  He  is  helped  out  of  his  predicament  or  assisted  to  his  desti- 
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nation  with  few  questions  asked.  Crosses  of  honor  are  bestowed  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  upon  the  Confederate  veterans  and  de- 
scendants of  deceased  Confederate  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  Daughters 
are  quite  active  also  in  helping  to  make  the  annual  reunion  a delightful 
occasion  for  the  ‘‘Old  Confed.”  They  send  their  fairest  maids  and  most 
accomplished  matrons  to  grace  these  gatherings,  to  strew  flowers  along 
the  line  of  march,  to  bow  and  smile  and  wave  flags  as  the  dear  old  boys 
limp  joyously  along,  to  join  with  them  in  the  “Rebel  Yell,”  in  a word,  to 
make  them  believe  that  the  women  of  the  South  will  ever  be  as  they 
have  ever  been,  an  inspiration  to  her  men — that  love  and  loyalty  live  now 
as  in  the  sixties. 

Our  national  and  state  organizations,  through  their  annual  conven- 
tions, together  with  our  local  Chapters,  through  their  regular  monthly 
meetings,  foster  a spirit  of  sociability  among  our  women  themselves. 
What  the  camps  are  to  the  old  soldiers  and  their  sons,  these  U.  D.  C. 
Chapters  are  to  mothers,  wives,  daughters,  etc.  Sometimes  we  have  a 
fancy  to  revive  old  traditions  and  usages,  and  make  a party  for  our- 
selves along  the  line  of  anti-bellum  hospitality,  and  our  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  river  who  are  now  and  again  bidden,  say  they  quite  under- 
stand why  we  like  to  do  so. 

The  third  and  perhaps  the  greatest  object  of  the  U.  D.  C.  is 
historical. 

“History,  as  zw'itten,”  says  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  “if  accepted  in 
future  years  will  consign  the  South  to  infamy.”  It  then  behooves  the 
men  and  women  of  the  South  to  acquaint  themselves  speedily  and  per- 
fectly with  history  written  and  unwritten,  that  they  may  disprove  any 
untruth,  finish  out  any  half  truth  and  bring  to  light  any  hidden  truth. 
The  Daughters  have  come  to  realize  that  most  people  do  not  know,  but 
have  only  impressions  and  traditions.  We  see  as  never  before  the 
necessity  of  having  the  facts  and  well  established  authority  for  those 
facts.  So  the  study  of  history  has  a most  important  place  in  the  work 
of  this  organization ; each  Chapter  has  a historian,  each  State  its 
historian,  and  the  national  organization  its  general  historian.  At  most 
of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  U.  D.  C.  Chapters,  there  is  some  sort  of 
history  work  on  the  program.  The  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter  has  this 
year  a systematic  study  of  “The  Southern  Colonies.”  We  wish  to  know 
the  facts  of  our  history  as  far  as  possible  from  the  beginning. 

Being  desirous  that  our  children  as  well  as  ourselves  should  know 
the  nature  of  our  government  and  the  love  of  our  country,  we  have 
urged  our  organization  to  use  its  influence  toward  the  removal  from 
our  school  curricula  of  many  histories  whose  authors  were  manifestly 
both  ignorant  and  prejudiced.  I am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
several  malicious  ones  have  been  thrown  out. 

We  are  also  protecting  and  restoring  historic  places  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  collecting  and  preserving  historical  material  and  stimulat- 
ing to  historical  research  and  authorship  the  literary  genius  of  the 
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South,  and  throughout  our  deliberations  and  in  all  our  intercourse  with 
those  whose  views  may  differ  from  ours,  we  seek  to  put  ourselves  in 
that  others’  place  in  order  to  see  Truth  with  clear  vision  and  spread  it 
abroad  with  ungrudging  spirit. 

“There  is  no  nobler  work  in  this  life  than  to  help  the  Truth.” 


REPORT  OX  THE  CONFERENCE  TO  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF 
* . THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

i * 

Mrs.  T.  L.  A.  Greve. 

Madam  Regent  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Ladies : 

Few  of  us  seem  to  have  fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Central  Ohio  Valley  History  Conference  in  our  city  on 
November  20th  and  30th.  It  was  the  first  formal  conference  called  for 
the  expressed  purpose  of  perfecting  a permanent  organization  of  history 
workers  in  this  locality  (I  think)  whose  purpose  is  the  gathering  to- 
gether and  preserving  in  an  intelligent  manner  all  historical  data  relating 
to  this  Valley.  We  are  told  by  Dr.  Thwaites  that  right  at  our  door  the 
oldest  historical  remains  in  America,  perhaps  in  the  world,  are  to  be 
found.  Are  not  their  preservation  of  paramount  importance? 

Already  we  have  allowed  the  Massachusetts,  the  Wisconsin,  the 
Virginia  and  the  Texas  Historical  Societies  to  far  outstrip  us.  So  val- 
uable are  their  collections  and  so  great  their  weight  historically,  that 
Advisory  Committees  were  appointed  from  each  of  these  four  great 
historical  societies  to  confer,  with  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University,  and  assist  in  compiling 
The  American  Nation.  “A  History  from  Original  Sources  by  Associated 
Scholars,”  consisting  of  twenty-seven  volumes  and  pronounced  by  the  press 
to  be  “a  complete,  authoritative  and  comprehensive  history  of  the  United 
States  from  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.” 

With  the  richest  material  at  hand  here  in  Cincinnati,  we  have  per- 
mitted the  Plistorical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  to  lead  a precar- 
ious existence  for  many  years,  perhaps  from  its  inception.  We  have  suf- 
fered it  to  live  only  through  the  effort  of  a few  generous  and  reverent 
scholars,  foremost  among  whom  was  the  late  Hon.  Julius  Dexter. 
Through  his  generosity  and  that  of  some  of  his  associates,  it  still  sur- 
vives, terribly  handicapped  by  lack  of  the  sympathy  and  financial  support  of 
the  general  public.  Unable  to  publish  its  valuable  documents  and  adver- 
tise its  collections,  it  cannot  hope  to  take  rank  with  its  sister  societies. 

I speak  knowingly  and  feelingly  of  this  society,  because  I had  the 
honor  to  serve  as  one  of  its  curators  for  a term  of  years.  It  is  with 
pride  as  well  as  pleasure  then  that  we  should  hail  the  effort  now  being 
made,  to  unite  all  the  historical  societies  in  thi>  Valley,  of  which  the 
D.  A.  R.  is  otic. 
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None  of  the  historical  and  hereditary  societies  in  our  vicinity  are 
wealthy,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  dues  are  small  and  the  member- 
ship not  large,  consequently  we  can  only  hope  to  achieve  anything  of 
moment  by  and  through  hearty  cooperation.  We  should  allow  no  small 
jealousies,  but  press  earnestly  forward  to  our  goal,  which  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  history. 

It  'seems  to  an  impartial  observer  that  the  hereditary  societies  are 
called  upon  rather  frequently  to  apologize  for  their  existence,  at  least 
the  long  explanations  of  why  we  organized  and  continue  to  exist  that 
certain  erf  our  members  put  forth,  seem  to  suggest  an  apology.  Now  I 
would  like  to  ask  why  we  owe  the  general  public  any  explanation  as  to 
why  or  for  what  purpose  we  exist  Most  corporate  bodies  are  not  called 
upon  to  explain  the  \Vhy  and  wherefore  of  their  existence.  To  those 
Daughters,  however,  who  insist  on  explaining,  I would  like  to  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  that  we  have  fully  justified  the  birth  and  life  of  the 
society  known  as  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  by  the 
splendid  genealogical  and  historical  work  we  have  done.  Ouf  ancestors 
made  history,  we  art  trying  to  preserve  it.  Could  there  be  a higher 
branch  of  patriotic  work?  It  is  not  alone  to  gratify  our  esthetic  tastes 
that  we  are  building  our  splendid  Continental  Hall  in  Washington,  nor 
is  it  to  add  one  more  white  marble  palace  to  the  city  beautiful,  our 
national  capital.  Our  primary  object  is  and  should  be,  to  have  a fire- 
proof building  in  which  to  house  our  historical  and  genealogical  papers, 
our  library  and  our  relics,  so  that  the  historian  of  the  future  may  have 
access  to  them.  Second  only  to  the  man  who  makes  history  is  the  man  who 
preserves  it  We  Daughters  have  converted  many  traditions  into  facts, 
and  the  records  will  be  preserved^ in  Continental  Hall. 

Incidentally,  the  hereditary  societies  have  also  accomplished  another 
splendid  work  in  addition  to  preserving  records  and  marking  sites.  They 
have  brought  about  the  renaissance  of  American  history.  As  a nation 
we  were  lamentably  ignorant  of  our  own  history;  but  now.  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Historical  Societies  scattered  through  the  country,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  the  hereditary  societies  details  of  our  history  that 
were  drifting  into  oblivion  have  been  rescued,  and  the  invitation  to  unite 
with  the  History  Teachers  and  local  History  Workers  of  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley in  their  work  is  an  open  acknowledgement  of  the  importance  of  the 
work  we  have  already  accomplished  and  may  be  considered  another 
justification  of  our  right  to  exist,  if  we  need  any.  Thus  I would  empha- 
size the  importance  and  significance  of  this  conference  to  its,  and  faintly 
suggest  the  role  we  will  be  expected  to  fill  in  its  organization. 


THE  OHIO  VALLEY  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Jan.  17,  19<’iS,  the  Committee  of  Nine  met  in  Cincinnati  with 
the  following  seven  members  present : Isaac  J.  Cox.  University  of  Cin- 
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cinnati ; VV.  W.  Longmoor,  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society ; E.  O. 
Randall,  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society;  Harry  B.  Mackoy, 
Filson  Club  and  Patriotic  Societies;  F.  P.  Goodwin,  Cincinnati  History 
Teachers’  Association;  Archer  B.  Hulbert,  Marietta  College;  C.  L.  Mart- 
zolff,  Ohio  University,  and  Charles  T.  Greve,  Historical  Philosophical 
Society  of  Ohio,  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Conference  was  invited  t# 
become  a member  ex-officio  of  this  body. 

Samuel  B.  Harding  of  the  University  of  Indiana  and  Virgil  A. 
Lewis,  West  Virginia  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  were  not 
present. 

The  result  of  this  Conference  was  the  adoption  of  the  following 
constitution  and  report  prepared  by  I.  J.  Cox,  to  be  submitted  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association.  s 


PROPOSED  CONSTITUTION. 

1. 


The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  The  Ohio  Valley  His- 
torical Association. 


2. 


Its  object  shall  be  to  promote  the  general  historical  interests  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  and  especially  to  encourage  the  study  and  teaching  of  its 
local  history. 

3. 

Membership  in  the  Association  shall  consist  of  the  following  classes : 
{1)  Individual  members;  (2)  Organizations  interested  in  its  objects, 
such  organizations  shall  be  represented  by  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  seven  of  their  members,  but  other  members  of  said  organization 
are  eligible  to  become  individual  members  of  the  Association;  (3)  Hon- 
orary members  — persons  of  note  in  the  local  historical  field;  (4)  Corre- 
sponding members  — persons  not  residing  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  but  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  this  Association.  All  members,  including  societies, 
shall  be  elected  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  upon  recom- 
mendations of  the  Executive  Committee. 


4 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a President,  two  Vice- 
Presidents,  a Recording  Secretary  and  Curator,  a Corresponding  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  the  fore- 
going officers,  the  ex-Presidents  of  the  Association,  and  four  other  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  Association.  These  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot 
at  each  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  shall  have  charge 
of  its  general  interests  with  power  to  appoint  all  necessary  sub-com- 
mittees. 


! 


. 
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5. 

One  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  held  each  year  at 
a time  and  place  to  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Committee.  This 
Committee  shall  likewise  determine  the  character  of  said  meeting. 

6. 

The  annual  dues  of  the  Association  shall  be  one  dollar  for  each 
individual  member,  and  ten  dollars  for  each  of  the  affiliated  organiza- 
tions, which  sum  shall  entitle  it  to  two  representatives.  The  society  may 
increase  its  representation  to  seven  by  paying  one  dollar  for  each  ad- 
ditional representative.  Honorary  and  Corresponding  members  pay  no 
dues.  In  addition  to  the  annual  dues  the  Executive  Committee  may 
authorize  the  raising  of  such  additional  funds  as  may  be  required. 

7. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  adopt  such  rules  and  by-laws  for  its 
own  conduct  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  this  Constitution. 

8- 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  any  annual  meeting,  notice 
of  such  amendment  having  been  given  at  the  previous  annual  meeting, 
or  the  proposed  amendment  having  received  the  approval  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 


REPORT  ON  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTION. 

Article  1. 

In  the  choice  of  name  it  seems  advisable  to  substitute  some  other 
designation  for  the  non-committal  “Conference”  which  has  been  em- 
ployed up  to  this  time,  especially  as  the  organization  gives  promise  of 
becoming  something  more  than  a temporary  affair.  It  may  also  be 
advisable  to  drop  the  adjective  “Central”  and  to  include  in  our  title  the 
whole  Ohio  Valley,  with  a due  regard,  however,  to  natural  limits  and 
transportation  facilities. 

Article  2. 

In  the  formal  constitution,  it  has  seemed  best  to  express  the  objects 
of  the  Association  in  general,  but  comprehensive  terms.  In  view  of 
what  we  have  already  attempted  the  objects  of  this  Association  might 
be  expressed  in  expanded  form  as  follows:  To  bring  together  various 

classes  of  history  workers,  such  as  teachers,  members  of  local  history 
societies,  members  of  hereditary  patriotic  societies,  collectors  of  historical 
material,  librarians  interested  in  historical  work,  writers  upon  historical 
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subjects,  for  conference  and  mutual  assistance;  to  assist  in  discovering 
and  preserving  historical  records,  and  to  render  available  for  publications 
such  as  are  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  it;  to  interest  teachers  in  local 
history  records  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  such  in  the  public  schools; 
to  co-operate  with  hereditary  patriotic  societies  or  other  patriotic  or- 
ganizations in  tracing  and  marking  historic  sites,  adding  to  the  store  of 
local  genealogical  material,  encouraging  research  among  students  and 
arousing  public  interest  in  local  history.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  duplicate  work  already  under  way,  and  to 
encourage  rather  than  rival  existing  publications  and  societies.  The 
Association  might  well  serve  as  a sort  of  clearing  house  for  such  ac- 
tivities. 

Article  3. 

In  regard  to  membership  we  have  one  of  the  difficult  problems  of  the 
Association.  .It  is  to  be  something  more  than  a federation  of  existing 
societies,  so  provision  must  be  made  for  individual  members.  But  we 
must  secure,  if  possible,  representation  from  all  societies  interested  in 
our  work.  The  suggestion  concerning  representation  of  such  organiza- 
tions is  submitted  as  one  of  the  possible  methods  of  dealing  with  this 
problem.  We  believe  that  societies,  as  such,  must  constitute  the  real 
working  force  of  this  Association,  yet  we  wish  to  give  full  play  for 
individual  participation,  and  the  suggestion  of  a limited  representation  for 
affiliated  societies  with  possibly  a proxy  vote,  will  afford  other  members 
such  opportunity  as  they  desire  and  at  the  same  time  keep  a proper 
balance  between  the  various  classes  of  members.  The  provision  that 
the  Executive  Committee  must  approve  all  applications  for  membership, 
will  insure  the  reception  of  proper  organizations  or  individual  members. 
The  presence  of  honorary  and  corresponding  members  is  suggested  be- 
cause of  the  example  of  similar  organizations. 

Article  4. 

The  provision  regarding  officers  follows  closely  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association.  The  additional  suggestion  is  made  that  the 
two  officers  of  Recording  Secretary  and  Curator,  and  Corresponding 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  be  filled  permanently.  The  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  additional  elected  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
should  rotate  in  office.  v 

There  should  be  some  provision  for  an  occasional  letter  vote  from 
members — at  least  to  guide  the  nominating  committee  in  making  its  re- 
port. The  elective  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  should  serve 
for  two  years — one-half  to  be  elected  each  year.  It  will  be  only  natural 
to  secure  upon  this  committee  as  wide  a representation  as  possible  of  the 
different  interests  and  sections  represented.  There  may  be  a question 
whether  or  nor  for  the  first  few  years,  we  should  honor  ourselves  and 
the  cause  by  selecting  as  our  presidents  those  who  are  interested  veterans 
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in  the  service,  but  who  may  have  passed  beyond  the  years  of  activity,  or 
those  who  are  still  strenuous  in  the  field.  Each  method  has  its. advan- 
tages. 

Article  5. 

In  regard  to  time  and  place  of  meeting,  we  would  suggest  that  the 
Thanksgiving  period  probably  offers  the  most  suitable  time  for  holding 
the  annual  meeting,  yet  occasionally  it  may  be  desirable  to  shift  this  date 
and  the  Executive  Committee  should  be  given,  power  to  do  so.  This 
Committee  should  determine  the  general  character  of  the  meeting  and 
then  appoint  the  necessary  sub-committees  to  attend  to  details. 

Article  6. 

We  believe  that  the  dues  of  the  Association  should  be  placed  at  the 
lowest  possible  point  and  that  when  additional  funds  are  needed  in  con- 
nection with  the  meetings,  publications,  and  other  forms  of  activity, 
these  should  be  raised  by  voluntary  subscription.  In  connection  with  the 
annual  meetings  such  subscriptions  should  largely  come  from  the  com- 
munity entertaining  the  Association,  but  the  form  of  entertainment 
adopted  should  never  become  so  expensive  as  to  be  burdensome  or 
excite  undesirable  rivalry.  We  suggest  that  any  surplus  from  the  enter- 
tainment funds  be  employed  in  the  publishing  activities  of  the  Association. 

Articles  7 and  8. 

These  articles  follow  the  practice  of  other  organizations  and  ap- 
parently need  no  extended  comment. 

For  the  sake  of  a more  definite  organization  of  the  work  the  gen- 
tlemen named  below  were  selected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
President,  E.  O.  Randall,  Columbus;  Vice-Presidents,  W.  W.  Longmoor, 
Frankfort,  and  Virgil  A.  Lewis,  Charleston;  Recording  Secretary  and 
Curator,  Archer  B.  Hulbert,  Marietta;  Corresponding  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  C.  L.  Martzolff,  Athens;  Executive  Committee,  Harry  B. 
Mackoy,  Covington,  Samuel  B.  Harding,  Bloomington,  Frank  P.  Good- 
wni,  Cincinnati,  Charles  T.  Greve,  Cincinnati,  I.  J.  Cox,  Cincinnati. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Marietta 
during  the  Thanksgiving  season  of  1908.  The  program  will  consist  of 
general  meetings  of  a popular  character  and  a series  of  conferences 
where  specific  phases  of  history  work  will  be  discussed.  There  will  be 
three  such  conferences. 

1.  Preservation  and  tabulation  of  private  manuscripts  in  the  Ohio 
Valley. 

2.  The  work  of  patriotic  and  hereditary  societies; 

3.  The  teaching  of  local  history  in  the  schools. 

This  is  in  brief  the  plan  of  the  proposed  Association  and  the  work 
it  is  to  accomplish.  The  aim  of  the  promoters  at  this  time  is  to  secure 
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members  from  among  those  societies  and  persons  who  are  eligible.  The 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  is  earnestly  desired. 

E.  O.  Randall, 

C.  L.  Martzolff, 

A.  B.  Huldert, 

, Committee  on  Membership. 

„ Address  all  communications  regarding  the  Marietta  meeting  to  A. 
B.  Hulbert,  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  general  work  of  the  Association,  applica- 
tions for  membership,  etc.,  may  be  sent  to  I.  J.  Cox,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


i 


